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‘nudity 

my 


Thomas  Gamble,  Mayor  of  Savannah 

The  picture  of  the  interracial  relation  in  Savannah  i®  one  thlait  is 
very  gratifying  to  both  the  white  and  the  Negro  races. 

There  is  no  city  in  the  land  where  there  has  been  less  friction  between 
the  races,  where  there  has  been  more  manifest  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  white  population  to  accord  justice  to  the  colored  population  or  to 
see  that  it  has  been  protected  from  abuse  of  any  character. 

There  have  been  increasing  facilities  provided  for  the  education  of 
tfae  Negro  girl®  and  boys,  there  has  been  encouragement,  at  all  times  to 
churches  with  Negro  congregations,  in  their  development  spiritually  and 
otherwise,  and  there  has  been  a spirit  of  sympathy  shown  toward  the 
Negro  race  in  all  of  its  efforts  -to  improve  its  physical,  material  and  spir- 
itual status. 

Comoarisons  with  the  Negro  population  of  other  cities  have  shown  that 
in  Savannah  there  is  a better  understanding  between  the  races  and  that 
there  is  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  both  races  to  con- 
tinue the  extremely  satisfactory  conditions  which  have  prevailed  during 
a half  century  or  more.  The  Negro  race  has  developed  its  own  leadership 
has  built  up"  a professional  class  of  which  it  can  feel  quite  proud,  and 
today  it  holds  a higher  sense  of  racial  pride  arid  a higher  position  in  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  white  population  of  onr  city  than  ever  before. 

For  this  reason  your  hook  illustrating  what  the  Negro  race  in  .Savan- 
nah has  done  in  its  progress  in  recent  years  assumes  a position  of  un- 
questionable interest  and  importance  and  I feel  assured  that  it  will  serve 
a useful  purpose  as  a source  of  information  to  those  of  both  races  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  forward  steps  the  colored  citizens  have  made. 

THOMAS  GAMBLE 

Mayor 
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PREFACE 


A careful  investigation  and  a constant  study  of  contemporary  history 
will  show  that  for  the  last  few  years,  we  have  had  a radical  evolution 
and  a gradual  revolution  in  our  social  order.  These  many  innovations  is- 
sued a ringing-  challenge  to,  and  demanded  from,  every  racial  group  a 
constructive,  as  well  as  a practical  program  to  ameliorate  these  conditions. 
The  Negroes  in  Savannah  are  no  exceptions. 

This  work  was  attempted  with  an  eye  singular  to  the  albove  fact.; 
to  present  facts  and  figures  giving  somewhat  of  an  estimate  of  the  possi- 
bilities and  potentialities  of  colored  (Savannah.  This  work,  aside  from 
giving  the  reading  public  an  understandlalble  inventory  of  colored  Savan- 
nah, tries  hard  to  inculcate  into  its  readers  a greater  love  for,  and  a 
keener  appreciation  in,  the  making  of  a bigger  and  better  Savannah. 

This  attempt  was  made  on  the  assumption  that  somebody  who  has 
the  time  and  the  talent  will  come  along  and  engineer  a high  powered, 
scientific  research,  which  will  pry  into  all  the  various  avenues  of  Negro 
life.  Nevertheless  no  apology  will  toe  made  for  this  experiment. 

Thanks  are  extended  to  Miss  J.  L.  Les-ter  for  reading  the  entire  man- 
uscript, and  Miss  E.  I,.  Ling  ham  for  working  so  diligently  in  typewriting 
it.  Thanks  are  extended  to  Attorney  J.  G.  Lemon,  Prof.  A.  H.  Gordon 
and  Prof.  T.  N.  Roberts  whose  counsels  and  suggestions  were  indispens- 
able. Acknowledgement  must  toe  made,  and  credit  must  toe  given  Henry 
M.  Collier,  Jr.,  for  contributing  tbe  article  on  Health,  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Furlow  for  the  article  on  The  Mill’s  Memorial  Home;  both  contributors 
are  students  of  the  iGeorgia  State  Industrial  College. 

|W|e  wish  here  to  ihank  our  many  friends  wltoo  have  had  a hand  in 
the  realization  of  this  work,  and  especially  to  those  friends  who  subscrib- 
ed articles  and  additional  material  to  make  this  work  possible. 

K.  O.  S. 
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Congratulates  this  city  for  having  such 
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HIGH  LIGHTS  SAVANNAH  NEGRO  HISTORY 

Happy  the  people  whose  annals  are  blank  in  history  books” — Carlyle 

lo  know  the  early  history  of  the  Negro  is  to  know  the  early  history 
of  savannah,  because  the  Negro  in  Savannah  has  taken  a part  in  every 
endeavor  in  the  making  of  Savannah.  (He  has  been  here  since  the  found- 
ing and  has  played  his  part  well. 

In  order  that  you  may  get  the  full  essence  of  the  Negro’s  history  in 
Sat  annah,  historical  events  will  be  chronologically  cited  and  commented 
upon  briefly. 

little  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  all  of  the  original  twelve 
colonies  in  the  new  world  were  settled,  the  great  state  of  Georgia  was  a 
vast  wilderness,  and  our  prosperous  Forest  City— .Savannah,  was  a part 
of  a dense  wilderness  infested  with  , savage  tribe®. 

About  the  year  1730.  the  standard  of  living  for  the  masses  of  the  poor 
people  in  England  was  so  low  that  sufferings  were  indescribable.  This 
grievous  condition  was  aggravated  by  the  workings  of  the  lawrs,  which 
caused  the  debtors  to  oe  thrown  into  prisons,  where  they  met  very  grue- 
some experiences.  James  Oglethorpe  along  with  a few  English  gentle- 
men visited  these  prisons,  and  were  so  astonished  at  what  they  saw,  that 
they  asked  the  king  to  grant  them  a charter  for  a tract  of  land  lying  be- 
tween the  Savannah  End  the  Altamaha  rivers,  to  which  they  hoped  to 
send  numbers  of  these  poor  people  that  life  might  be  started  over  again. 

In  1732,  King  George  II  granted  a charter  to  these  gentlemen,  who 
afterwards  called  themselves  trustees. 

On  the  16th  of  November  1733,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
debtors  embarked  for  the  new  world  on  the  good  ship  Ann.  Around  the 
13tli  of  January.  1733.  the  Ann  cast  anchor  at  Charleston,  s.  C.,  then 
later  sailed  to  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  where  the  passengers  were  warmly  received. 

Oglethorpe  and  Colonel  Bull  of  South  'Carolina  leaving  the  colonists 
at  Beaufort,  went  to  the  little  Indian  village  called  Yamacraw  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Savannah  river.  There  they  viewed  the  “promised  land,” 
and,  after  much  diplomacy,  effected  a treaty  with  the  real  owners — the 
Indian®.  After  completing  these  things,  Oglethorpe  went  immedately  to 
Beaufort,  and  reported  that  the  site  he  had  selected  had  an  ideal  harbor, 
a fine  elevation  from  the  river,  a good  topography,  and  was  overrun  with 
friendly  Indians — but  the  site  was  covered  with  a dense  forest.  This  was 
the  great  problem.  Houses  had  to  be  built,  streets  had  to  be  laid  out, 
trees  had  to  he  cut  down,  and  the  colonists  had  no  knowledge  of  this  knd 
of  work. 

Through  the  friendliness  of  tike  governor  and  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  the  great  problem  was  solved.  These  people  sent  their  Negro 
slaves  as  sawyers  with  Oglethorpe  to  Bavaomah  to  fell  the  trees,  clear  the 
land,  hew  timber,  and  erect  palisades. 

Oglethorpe  testifies  to  the  just  mentioned  fact  in  a letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1733.  The  letter  reads  in  part:  "February — Colonel  Bull  cbme 
to  ns  with  four  laborers  (Negroes) , and  assisted  the  colony  for  a month, 
he  himself  measuring  the  scantling  and  setting  out  the  work  for  the  saw- 
yers (Negroes),  and  giving  the  proportions  of  the  houses.  Mr.  Joseph 
Bryan,  himself,  with  four  of  his  sawyers  (Negroes),  gave  two  months 
work  in  the  colony.  Mrs.  Ann  Drayton  sent  two  pairs  of  sawyers  to 
work  in  the  colony.  Colonel  Bull  and  Mr.  Bryant  came  to  Savannah  with 
twenty  servants  (Negroes),  whose  labor  he  gave  to  the  colony.” 

The  colony  of  Georgia,  which  consisted  at  this  time  of  Savannah 
only,  was  founded  on  the  principles ; that  slaves  and  rum  would  be  for- 
ever prohibited.  iSo  much  laborious  work  was  required  in  building  this 
new  colony,  that  some  of  the  colonists  rented  and  leased  slaves  (many  of 
these  slaves  were  leased  for  99  years),  and  later  'bought  outright  from 
their  sister  colony — South  Carolina. 
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To  The  Student  Body 

OF  THE 

Georgia  State  Industrial 
College 

We  Extend  Our  Best  Wishes 

We  trust  that  you  will  use  sensibly  and 
profitably  through  life  the  splendid 
training  you  are  receiving. 

You  have  a fine  college,  with  an  able 
man  at  the  head,  and  we  are  proud  to 
have  such  an  institution  in  Savannah. 

MORGAN,  Inc. 

G.  P.  MORGAN,  PRESIDENT 
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LAs  long  as  Oglethorpe  remained  in  the  colony  slavery  was  legally  pro- 
hibited, hut  when  he  returned  to  England  in  1743,  Georgia,  four  years  later 
like  all  of  the  other  colonies,  let  down  the  bars.  ‘^Boot-leg”  slaves  were 
used  to  such  an  advantage  that  “Rev.  George  IWhitfield  expressed  a de- 
sire to  purchase  Negroes  to  be  used  in  the  cultivation  of  land  at  Bethesda, 
and  in  1749  the  President  and  assistant  of  the  counties  of  which  Geor- 
gia was  divided  ((Savannah  and  Frederica)  petitioned  the  English  govern- 
ment to  remove  the  restrictions  concerning  the  holding  of  slaves,  anid. 
prayed  that  the  Negro  slaves  might  be  permitted  in  the  colony.  In  re- 
sponse in  July  of  that  year,  the  petition  wia;s  granted  and  from  that  time 
slavery  was  permitted  in  the  colony  under  certain  restrictions.” 

After  1750  the  people  of  Savannah  were  given  land  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  slaves  owned. 

Progress  in  the  colony  was  not  made  as  fast  as  the  trustees  antici- 
pated. Thus  in  1752  the  colony  was  ceded  back  to  the  King,  and  became 
a royal  colony. 

*Fro-m  a distinguished  old  Savannah  citizen. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

During  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Negro  was  on  the 
scene  of  action,  and  played  his  part  dramatically  and  heroically — display- 
ing great  tact  and  talent. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  177-8,  the  whole  British-  fleet  a-ppeared  off 
Tybee.  General  Howe,  the  commander  of  the  American  forces  in  this  sec- 
tion with  headquarters  in  Charleston,  S.  €.,  came  with  about  eight  hun- 
dred men  to  defend  , Savannah  against  the  enemy.  On  arriving,  General 
-Howe,  rightly  thought  that  the  enemy  would  land  below  Brewton  'hill, 
-and  traveled'  the  Thunderbolt  road ; therefore,  he  immediately  bestirred 
himself  to  fortify  the  town  against  invasion.  On  the  west  of  iSavannah  a 
deep  ditch  was  dug  from  the  river,  far  into  the  main  land  by  -the  Negroes 
and  a few  of  the  soldiers. 

'On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  British  under  Colonel  C ampbell  land- 
ed on  Gorardeau’s  place,  and  proceeded  to  Brewton  Hill.  At  three  o’clock 
they  were  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  American  army.  Colonel 
Campbell  thought  that  not  many  results  could  be  obtained  from  their 
position  on  the"  field ; thus,  he  aimed  to  attack  Howe’s  rear.  He  captured 
a very  intelligent,  elderly  Negro  named  Quiauimo  iBolly,  (sometimes  call- 
ed -by  close  friends — “Quashi”),  and  forced  him  to  lead  them  through  a 
secret  path  through  the  swamps  to  an  advantageous  point  of  Howe’s 
rear.  From  this  vantage,  the  Colonel  stormed  Howe’s  -rejair,.  and  at  the 
same  tme  maneuvered  the  remainder  o-f  his  forces  in  a direct  attack, 
thus,  making  a counter  attack — front  and  rear,  which-  culminated  in  the 
capturing  of  -Savannah  by  the  British. 

The  French  fleet,  under  Count  d’Eistaing  arrived  off  Tybee,  iSeptemlber 
3rd,  to  stage  with  the  Americans  a joint  (attack  -to  recapture  'Savannah. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  twenty  lines  of  battle,  and  two  fifty  gun  ships,  five 
small  armed  vessels,  eleven  frigates,  and  five  thousand  -soldiers.  Two 
of  these  ships  were  loaded  with  well  trained  Negroes,  * whom  the  French 
brought  from  the  West  Indies.  The  French-  troops  were  landed,  and  by 
-the  15th  were  encamped  at  Thunderbolt. 

“The  Negro  Year  Book,  1912  pp.  73,  says  there  were  800  Negroes  in 
this  fleet. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  British  were  losing  no  time  in  pre- 
paring the  city  for  a good  defense.  “A  force  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
three  hundred  of  whom  were  Negroes,  were  set  to  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Major  Moncrief,  constructing  new  works,  mounting  gun|s,  and 
making  other  preparation  to  resist  the  attack.”*  [Redoubts  or  embank- 
ments were  thrown  completely  around  the  city — from  the  river  through 
East  Broad  street,  then  down  iSouth  Broad**  street  to  where  the  Central 
of  Georgia  railroad  depot  now  stands,  and  back  to  the  river.  -General 
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The  Savannah  Morning 
News 

The  Savannah  Evening 
Press 


COMPLIMENTS 

GEORGIA  ICE  COMPANY 
Ice  and  Coal 
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Prevost  not  only  made  I lie  Negroes  work  but  armed  three  hundred  of  them 
and  gave  the  necessary  equipments  and  instructions. 

Colonel  Maitland,  who  was  on  duty  at  Beaufort  was  ordered  to  join 
General  Prevost  in  holding  the  city.  'Colonel  Maitland’s  big  problem  was 
getting  to  Savannah  with  his  fleet  while  the  French  fleet  was  anchored 
in  the  river.  Buck  had  it  so  that  a prominent  Negro  oystermian  was 
captured  and  severely  intimidated  and  interrogated.  This  Negro  told  the 
Colonel  about  a second  route  to  Savannah  from  Tybee. — Walls  Out.*** 
After  disclosing  such  valuitble  information,  this  man  of  color  was  made 
to  pilot  the  ship  into  .Savannah.  Afte-  the  arrival  of  all  these  forces1, 
the  formidable  war  began.  The  American  colonies  and  the  French  and 
the  Negroes  versus  the  British  and  the  Negroes  clashed.  In  the  Struggle 
the  British'  came  out  victorious.  A multiplicity  of  good  men,  'black  and 
white,  were  killed  and  injured,  among  whom  was  the  gallant  Pulaski. 
Terribly  disappointed.  Count  D'E.staing  sailed  away  from  Tybee  on  the 
2nd  of  November,  leaving  over  half  of  the  Negroes** **whom  he  brought. 
It  can  be  well  attributed  to  the  Count  for  giving  Savannah  its  first  nu- 
cleus of  free  Negroes. 

♦Dee.  F.  D.  and  Aguew.  J.  E.  'Historical  record  of  'Savannah.  pp52 

**Now  Oglethorpe  Avenue. 

***Tliis  same  cut  was  left  unguarde  l by  the  Confederate  army  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War. 

****The  majority  of  these  Negroes  were  captured  by  the  British: 
others  stayed  voluntarily. 

At  this  time  the  British  were  to  some  extent  devoid  of  race  prejudice 
and  gave  the  Negroes  in  the  city  practically  all  the  tights  and  privileges 
of  a man,  so  much  that  the  local  whites  and  a few  of  the  soldiers  protest- 
ed vigorously,  and  even  petitioned  Governor  Wright.  Some  of  these  Ne- 
groes who  were  employed  as  soldiers  looked  down  with  contempt  upon  their 
bl'ack  brothers,  who  did  the  laborious  work.  This  was  the  first  dose  of 
the  superiority  complex  for  the  Negroes  of  Savannah. 

The  British  brought  many  teachers  from  England  to  teach  the  Ne- 
groes— something  about  the  curious  world  in  which  they  lived. 

'Some  of  the  Negroes  were  so  thoroughly  trained  by  the  British,  that 
a corps  of  fugitive  slaves  calling  themselves  the  "King  of  England’s  Sol- 
diers,” harrassed  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Savannah  river,  even 
after  the  Revolutionary  |War.  It  was  feared  that  a general  insurrection 
of  slaves  would  follow  as  a result  of  this  most  dangerous,  and  best  dis- 
ciplined band  of  mariatudens  that  infested  its  borders.*  The  war  went  on 
with  various  battles  in  which  the  Negroes  played  an  important  part  until 
the  war  came  to  an  end.  On  the  11th  of  July,  1782  the  British  evacuated 
the  city  of  Savannah ; and  the  Americans  were  rulers  once  more.  As 
young  Savannah  stretched  forth  her  wings  to  tread  the  commercial  air, 
slavery  was  a most  welcome  and,  to  a'  great  extent,  an  indispensable  fac- 
tor. 

As  Savannah  grew  in  prominence  and  in  stature,  simultaneously,  the 
importation  and  commercialisation  of  slaves  grew.  .Savannah  finally  'be- 
came one  of  the  leading  slave  trading  centers  in  the  iSouth.  During 
these  artificial  days  the  Hon.  Joseph  Bryant  'had  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade.** 

*Journal  of  Negro  History,  Yol.  I,  No.  1 pp.  117. 

The  Negro  Year  Book  of  1925  tells  the  story  of  an  insurrection  of 
slaves  in  1769  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  who  plotted  to  kill  all  the  whites.  The 
plot  failed  because  of  disagreement  as  to  methods  of  procedure.  At  this 
time  there  were  3,000  whites  and  2,700  blacks. 

**Farst,  J.  H.  “Slave  Trading  in  The  Old  South,’’  Baltimore,  Md., 
1931  pp.  22 

The  work  of  the  slaves  was  varied  and  multifarious.  Many  owners 
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brought  some  of  the  most  skilled  artisans  from  Europe  especially  to  teach 
the  slaves  how  to  be  skilled  tradesmen.  Some  were  taught  carpentry, 
blacksmtbing,  brick-masonry,  cooking,  and  general  house  work.  Most  of 
the  slaves  put  forth  every  effort  to  perfect  themselves,  and  some  oecame- 
very  efficient;  many  bought  their  freedom  and  joined  the  number  of  the 
other  free  .Negroes.  At  this  time  there  were  approximately  200  free  Ne- 
groes in  the  city.  We  have  quite  ia  few  descendants  of  these  free  Negroes 
living  in  our  city  today.  A few  of  these  descendants  are:  the  Scotts, 
Pollards,  Millers,  Toomers,  the  Deveauxs,  etc.  These  skilled  slaves  were 
in  turn  hired  out  as  tradesmen  by  their  owners.  A large  number  of  the 
old  wooden  as  well  as  brick  structures  that  stand  today  were  built  by  old 
Slave  tradesmen.  Nearly  all  of  the  gray  bricks  that  di’e  seen  in  our  city 
today  were  made  by  the  slaves.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  brick  kilns 
was  located  near  where  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad  shops  now 
stand.  The  slaves  at  the  Hermitage  plantation  had  the  signal  honor  of 
being  the  operators  of  the  first  non-steam  railroad  in  America,  six  years 
berore  the  qiuincey  horse  driven  railroad. 

This  hand  powered  railroad  was  used  to  convey  bricks  from  one  kiln 
to  another.  Around  163b,  the  Negroes,  trained  as  well  as  untrained,  play- 
ed. an  important  part  in  the  building  of  the  first  railroad  in  Georgia — 
the  Central  of  Georgia. 

It  is  quite  fitting  as  well  as  proper  to  state  that  a part  of  the  new 
Colonial  Cemetery  was  the  first  burying  ground  for  Negroes  in  Savannah, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  playground  is  the  location.  Up  to  this  time  there 
were  approximately  four  or  five  hundred  Negroes,  quite  a few  of  whom 
were  engaged  in  business  and  owned  a considerable  amount  of  property. 
These  enterprising  people  of  color  strove  very  hard  to  transform  them_ 
selves  irom  ihe  present  status  to  true  American  citizens.  About  16bb, 
the  Junes  were  tightened  upon  the  free  people  of  color.  They  were  P'o_ 
Minted  from  owning  property  and  were  forced  to  have  wMte  guardians. 

In  1621,  Liberia  was  planned  by  the  colonization  Society  of  America, 
which  was  organized  in  Hecember  1G61  to  settle  free  Negroes  in  Africa. 
During  itrtU-rooO,  many  Negroes  skilled  iag  carpenters,  coppersmiths,  bnca 
masons,  seamsti esses,  etc.,  bearing  their  owners'  names  were  sent  to 
Liberia.* 

* After  emancipation,  it  was  suggested  that  the  colonization  idea  that 
failed  to  some  extent  prior  to  the  civil  War  could  be  more  easily  carried 
out.  The  late  Bishop  Turner  of  the  A.  M.  L.  church  in  1677  engineered 
a trip,  in  which  197  Negroes  sailed  to  Liberia  from  Savannah. 

SAVANNAH'S  NEGRO  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Long  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  proMbiting  the  importation  of  slaves 
in  1850  there  was  an  intense  agitation  for  the  reopening  of  the  slave 
trade.  This  was  not  accomplished,  but  many  slaves  were  smuggled  into 
port.  Slaves  were  brought  as  far  as  Tybee,  loaded  on  barges,  and  by  rnght 
towed  up  the  river  by  the  city  to  the  shores  where  the  ruins  of  the  old 
nice  mill  stands.  It  is  believed  Chat  some  of  the  ruins  of  one  of  these 
barges  can  be  seen  today  near  this  spot.  Famous  in  these  smuggling  epi- 
sodes was  the  yacht  Wanderer,  owned  by  the  Lamar  family. 

The  agitation  of  the  southern  states  for  secession  in  1S60,  was  highly 
endorsed  by  the  people  of  Savannah,  which  was  the  first  city  in  the  state 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  secessionists.  Savannah  citizens  demon- 
strated their  feelings  when  a secession  flag  was  unfurled  from  the  Green’s 
monument,  bearing  the  words,  “Don’t  Tread  On  Me.”  While  these  things 
were  going  on,  the  underground  railroad  was  not  resting.  It  was  with 
the  capable  help  of  intelligent  Negroes,  transporting  multiplicity  of 
Negroes  across  the  Mason-Dixon  Line.  All  these  tMngs  tended  to  aggra- 
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vate  the  situaton,  which  culminated  into  the  great  Civil  War. 

During  this  time,  the  Negro  churches  needed  great  strength  to  survive 
under  the  strain  of  the  great  stress.  “'Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,  and  harm- 
less as  doves”  was  the  admonition  forcefully  given  every  'Negro  Christian. 

As  these  were  going  on,  Savannah  was  not  losing  any  time  in  prepar- 
ing herself  for  the  great  conflict  that  was  to  come;  all  sorts  of  military 
organizations  were  organized.  Forts  were  built  and  repaired.  The  Ne- 
groes held  the  trump  card  in  all  these  projects.  Especially  did  he  not 
only  work  diligently,  but  showed  great  engineering  ability  when  the  pav- 
ing stones  in  Bay  street  and  the  slips  were  taken  up,  placed  aboard  vessels, 
towed  down  river,  and  thrown  overboard  so  as  to  obstruct  the  channels, 
making  this  passage  hazardous  for  the  enemies.  The  latter  named  ac- 
tion did  little.  The  enemies  came  through  the  famous  Wall's  Cut  which 
was  unguarded. 

* During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  British  came  through  this  cut 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

They  immediately  cut  off  communication  from  the  fort  at  Tybee  and 
Savannah. 

As  the  formidable  struggle  between  the  states  ensued,  many  Ne- 
groes gave  time  and  talent  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederate’s  as  well  ias 
the  Union’s  army.  Many  Negroes  served  as'  cooks  and  general  servants 
for  their  owners.  Quite  a few  served  as  soldiers  and  musicians.  The 
Rev.  Harris  served  with  dignity  as  a drummer  in  the  Republican  Blues 
(a  company  in  the  Confederate’s  army).  The  Hon.  John  H.  Deveaux 
served  heroically  in  the  Mosquito  Fleet  (also  of  the  Confederate). 

The  22nd  of  /September,  1862  was  a happy  day  for  the  Negroes  in 
Savannah,  for  President  /Lincoln  issued  that  famous  proclamation  which 
says  : ‘That,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,*  all  persons  held  as  slaves  with- 
in any  state,  the  people  whereof  shall  then,  thence  toward,  and  forever  be 
free,  and  the  executive  government  of  the  United  /States,  including  the 
military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  such  persons ; and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  per- 
sons, or  any  effort  that  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom.” 

^Underscoring  supplied. 

The  news  of  the  issuiaince  of  this  proclamation  reached  the  city  soon 
after  it  was  issued.  At  first  it  was  whispered  around  by  the  white  cit- 
izens; finally,  the  servants  learned  it  from  them,  with  this  prophesy  that 
it  will  never  come  to  pass.  These  servants  spread  this  important  news 
as  effectively  as  few  of  the  great  newspapers  are  able  to  do  today.  The 
leading  Negroes  asked  and  got  special  permission  from  the  mayor  to 
hold  a watch  meeting,  singing  and  praying,  until  that  great  day — January 
first. 

Many  bouts  and  skirmishes  were  participated  in  iby  both  sides,  but 
the  dramatic  climax  was  reached  when  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  who  said, 
‘"War  ig  hell,”  was  making  that  famous  whirl-wind  campaign  through 
the  center  of  Georgia,  dealing  death  and  destruction  to  everything  within 
a radius  of  forty  miles  in  his  path,  reached  Savannah  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1864.  On  Christmas  Eve,  1864  President  Lincoln  with  great 
delight  received  from  General  Sherman,  presented  him  as  a “Christmas 
gift,  the  city  of  Savannah  with  110  heavy  guns  (and  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion; also  about  25,000  bales  of  cotton.” 

About  two  days  after  the  army  entered  the  city.  .Some  of  the  more 
intelligent  people  of  color,  accompanied  toy  their  ministers,  called  upon 
(General  (Sherman ; sang  melodious  spirituals,  and  paid  their  humble  re- 
.spects  and  sincere  thanks  for  their  deliverance. 

Each  member  in  the  party  was  introduced  to  the  General,  who  in  turn 
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(received  each  one  warmly.  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  Secretary  of 
War,  was  present,  and  received  for  President  Lincoln,  from  the  delega- 
tion. a message  of  thanks.  This  interview  took  place  at  Green  Mansion,  Mad 
ison  Square,  which  was  the  "General’s  headquarters. 

When  the  Xegroes  of  Savannah  saw  the  mighty  and  resplendent  Sher- 
man army,  arrayed  in  all  its  splendor ; they  were  highly  confident,  and 
gave  vent  to  that  feeling  by  bursting  out  into  that  melody,  “Glory  be  to 
God,  We  Are  Free !"  also : “Shout  the  Glad  Tidings  O'er  Egypt's  Dark  Sea 
Jehovah  has  Triumphed  His  People  Are  Free” 

General  Sherman  stayed  in  Savannah  long  enough  to  suibdue  his  foes : 
and  to  set  Savannah’s  house  in  order  ; hence,  he  continued  his  “reign  of 
terror"  through  the  seaboard  states.  Many  Xegroes  joined  Sher- 
man's army  on  his  way  to  Savannah,  and  on  leaving  the  city,  hundreds 
of  Savannah's  people  of  color  joined  this  innumerable  host,  which  moved 
northward. 

Lee’s  surrender  to  Grant,  was  a happy  occasion  for  Savannah’s  Xe- 
groes. Five  days  afterwards,  their  hearts  were  paralyzed  wth  sadness 
when  they  heard  of  the  ruthless  death  of  President  Lincoln. 

The  Xegro  displayed  supreme  ecstasy,  and  was  captivated  with  su- 
blime joy  on  the  18th  of  December  1S65  to  hear  of  the  adoption  of  the  13th 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  amendment 
states  that,  “neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  punish- 
ment for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.” 
The  now  forever  free  people  blended  their  voices  majestically  heaven- 
ward in  singing: 

“Tang  God  I'm  free  at  las” 

The  war  was  over,  legal  slavery  was  i preferably  destroyed,  and  the 
South  was  in  a calamitous  condition — time  and  talent,  men  and  money 
were  lost  and  needed.  Those  awful  days  did  surely  come — days  of  Re- 
construction. The  carpetbaggers  workeq  indefatigable  in  preparing  the 
Xegroes  for  citizenship,  and  how  to  participate  in  the  government  in 
which  they  had  become  a part. 

Many  of  the  local  people  tried  to  obstruct  the  Xegroes’  progressive 
program  by  organizing  all  sorts  of  organizations,  such  as  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  Volunteer  Fire  Department.  Witfr  all  these  handicaps  and  ob- 
structions to  impede  this  progress,  the  Xegro  has  used  these  things  as 
stepping  stones  for  higher  things,  and  has  risen  in  grandeur  and  great- 
ness as  the  rainbow  above  the  storm. 

Apology  must  be  made  here,  that  space  will  not  allow  a comprehen- 
sive discussion  on  this  important  history,  and  especially  that  romantic 
and  important  phase — the  great  World  War.  Part  of  the  excuse  for  omit- 
ting this  event  is  that  it  was  contemporaneous  with  most  of  us,  and  data 
are  being  collected  and  compiled  for  a comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
event  in  the  near  future. 
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Education 

INTRODUCTION 

(By  Prof-  R.  W.  Gadsden) 

It  is  eminently  fitting  a work  of 
this  sort  should  have  a section  de- 
voted to  education.  The  story  of 
Negro  education  in  Savannah  forms 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  edu- 
cational history  of  Savannah  and 
Georgia. 

Eighteen  years  after  the  founding 
of  Georgia,  the  education  of  Ne- 
groes Degan  in  Savannah,  Chath- 
am county,  Georgia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  colony 
slavery  was  prohibited,  but  in  1749 
it  was  permitted  with  the  definite 
stipulation  that  “the  slaves  toe  giv- 
en moral  and  religious  instruction 
toy  their  masters.”  The  reason 
generally  given  for  education  in 
this  period  of  America’s  history, 
was  that  people  should  become  able 
to  read  the  Bible,  and  thereby  be- 
come better  citizens.  This  was 
true  in  the  New  England  states 
where  the  influence  of  religion 
was  strong  in  lives  of  the  Puritans. 
Many  of  the  masters  and  mistresses 
in  the  Georgia  colony  taught  their  slaves  more  than  the  catechism  and 
the  Bible. 

In  spite  of  severe  restrictions  and  heavy  penalties,  the  education 
of  Negroes  may  be  said  to  have  continued  in  Chatham  county,  from 
1750  up  to  the  present  time,  without  interruption.  Though  many  slave 
owners  opposed  the  teaching  of  Negroes,  there  were  still  many  who  fav- 
ored it.  and  themselves  taught  their  slaves  to  read,  more  or  less  secretly. 

Among  those  who  taught  Negroes,  were  two  Negroes  whose  teaching 
together,  covered  more  than  fifty  years  and  terminated  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War. 

The  whole  record  nears  evidence  that  from  the  beginning,  the  instruc- 
tion of  Negroes  was  looked  upon  with  favor  by  a considerable  number  of 
people  in  these  early  days  in  Savanah  It  still  is  a thing  to  toe  ooasted, 
that  the  spirit  of  125  years  has  not  abated  in  the  subsequent  years.  In 
1S74  it  was  evident  that  the  Board  of  Education  in  Chatham  County, 
desired  -to  establish  public  education  for  Negroes  before  it  became  legal 
to  do  so. 

A fine  type  of  men  has  always  made  up  the  Board  of  Education  in 
this  county,  because  of  which  the  Negro  schools  in  this  county  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  any  other  c-i-ty  in  the  South. 

Every  school  in  this  community  bears  testimony  to  the  liberal  atti- 
tude of  the  citizens  of  Chatham  county  to  the  education  of  Negroes. 

The  pages  following  will  show  more  in  detail  somewhat  af  the  per- 
sonnel, organization,  and  equipment  of  Chatham  County  schools. 

SAVANNAH  NEGRO  AND  HIS  EDUCATION 

“Education  makes  a people  easy  to  lead,  but  difficult  -to  drive;  easy 
to  govern,  but  impossible  to  enslave” — (Lord  Brougham 

The  Negroes  -of  ISavannah  got  their  first  inkling  of  education  from 
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COASTAL  HATCHERY 
FEED  CO. 

312  WEST  BAY  ST. 

Seeds,  Feeds,  Purina  Chows 
Baby  Chicks  and  Poultry 
Supplies 

PHONE  2-2516 

1904  1934 

Thirty  Years  of  Service 

Guaranty 

Life 

Insurance  Co. 

HOME  OFFICE, 
SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA 

B.  J.  James 

College  Cafeteria  and 
Fancy  Groceries 

INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE, 
GEORGIA 

W.C.Sanders 

Modern  Shoe  Rebuilder 

Established  1919 

Sams’ Place 

530  WEST  BROAD  ST. 

Soft  Drinks,  Cigars,  Can- 
dies, Cakes,  and  Pies,  also  a 
Full  Line  of  Notions. 

Phone  6440 

R.  SAMS,  PROPRIETOR 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Waters  Ave.  and  Hall  St. 

Phone  3-3741  Paul  J.  Steele 

Night  or  Day  Res.  7496 

STEELE 

UNDERTAKING  CO 

Necessity  of  Economy  Needs  Not 
Deprive  Anyone  of  the  Advan- 
tage of  our  service. 

517  W.  GWINNETT  ST. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Our  Prices  Can’t  Be  Beat — Half 
Day  Service  Guaranteed 

. SAVANNAH 
MATTRESS  CO. 

Mattresses  renovated  at  our  fac- 
tory give  the  acme  of  satisfac- 
tion. We  make  New  Mattresses 
to  order. 

Dial  2-1235  318  E-  BAY  ST. 

Savannah,  Ga. 
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•tlie  British,  when  the  city  was  captured  iby  them.  These  Negroes  trained 
by  Britsli  were  not  so  warmly  treated  after  the  British  left.  iSome  of 
these  Negroes  went  north,  some  went  out  of  the  country,  a very  few 
stayed  and  passed  on  the  torch  of  education  secretly  and  at  all  times  un- 
der great  danger  to  their  humble  ignorant  black  brother. 

These  things  along  with  many  others  caused  the  line  to  be  tightened 
upon  the  Negroes,  and  teaching  them  to  read  became  a crime.  In  the 
face  of  these  spasmodic  innovations,  some  of  the  friendly  children  of  the 
owners  taught  a few  of  the  slaves  to  read  and  write.  To  some  extent 
special  attention  was  paid  to  the  religious  education  of  Negroes  by  the 
'Presbytery  of  Georgia  (now  the  Presbytery  of  Savannah),  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Jones  (father  of  the  Historian  of  Georgia),  did  an  im- 
mense amount  of  work  in  this  line,  and  published  a special  catechism 
for  the  use  of  the  Sunday  school  for  the  religious  education  of  the  Ne- 
groes on  the  Georgia  coast.  (1 ) A colored  ''Santo  Dominican”  named 
Julian  Troumontaine  taught  openly  in  Savannah  up  to  182y,  when  such 
an  act  was  prohiuited  by  law.  iHe  taught  clandestinely  thereafter, 
however,  until  1844.  (2)  The  most  famous  among  these  pioneers  was  the 
late  Rev.  James  M.  iSims,  who  taught  hsi  black  brothers  secretly  on  Ber- 
ien  street  near  Jefferson.  He  was  warned  on  several  occasions,  finally 
severely  whipped,  but  his  did  not  stop  this  man  of  God.  The  next  time  he 
was  threatened  with  death;  consequently,  he  left  for  Boston. 

The  public  school  system  was  estabished  by  an  act  of  the  state  leg- 
islature on  the  21st  of  March  1886,  for  white  children  from  age  six  to 
eighteen ; ‘‘under  the  management,  direction  of  Board  of  Public  Educa- 
tion for  city  of  Savannah”  on  December  18,  1866.  The  act  was  further 
amended  to  empower  "the  Board  of  Education”  to  cover  Chatham  County 
as  well  as  the  city. 

■'The  amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the  charter  wag  enacted'  by 
Chatham  Supreme  Court  on  December  2nd,  1878,  by  which  education  of 
colored  children  between  ages  6 to  18,  same  were  placed  "under  the  di- 
rection, management,  and  superintendence  of  th  Board  of  Public  Educa- 
tion for  the  city  of  Savannah  and  the  County  of  Chatham. 

The  first  school  for  Negroes  in  Savannah  was  started  by  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association  in  1867 — 'Beach  Institute. 

In  1878,  when  the  Board  of  Education  established  its  first  school  for 
Negroes,  it  held  sessions  temporarily  in  a building  near  iSt.  Stephe's  Episco 
pal  church  for  a short  time.  (Later  the  Scarborough  Mansion  was  secur- 
ed. and  the  West  Broad  street  school  was  established  with  Rev.  James 
Porter  as  its  first  principal,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  C.  Butler,  who  served 
until  death. 

Then  came  the  Pair  Lawn  school — whose  name  was  later  changed 
to  the  East  Broad  Street  school.  Miss  Lowe  was  its  first  principal. 

The  Negroes  in  Chatham  county  have  always  ban  an  eye  singular 
to  higher  ehucation,  and  they  are  striving  hard  to  realize  this  aim- 

There  is  also  in  the  city  an  opportunity  night  scool  founded  by  Mrs. 
Ophelia  Lee  Mclver.  This  school  goes  through  the  twelve  grades,  and 
maintains  an  industrial  deparment  wherein  useful  things  are  taught.  This 
school  is  an  asset  to  Savannah. 

There  are  also  about  eight  iC.  W.  A.  night  school  which  are  doing 
splendid  work  in  raising  the  literary  rating  among  Negroes  in  Savannah. 

For  many  years  Savannah  has  been  favorably  blessed  in  having 
schools  for  iNegroes  operated  by  the  great  Catholic  Church,  which  in? 
eludes  in  its  curriculum  that  vital  item — religious  education.  These 
schools  have  done  much  in  many  ways  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Negroes. 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  |CHATHAM  ICOUNTY 


) White  Colored 

Superintendents  6 (.1)  4 (Bj 

Opportunity  School  6 

Senior  High  ' 41  9 

Junior  High  62  19 

Elementeary  city  and  county 25*2  188 

Grand  Total  366  170 

(FOOT  NOTES) 


(1)  Supervsior  of  Instruction  and  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

(2)  Supervisor  of  Music  and  Demonstration  Agent 

References  of  Page  1 

(1)  From  a prominent  Savannah  citizen 

(2)  Wrights:  Negro  Education  in  Georgia — pp.  20 

, | Basic  Facts 

1 There  are  9 ctiy  schools  and  6 county  schools  for  Negroes 

2 There  are  15  city  schools  and  11  county  schools  for  whites. 

3 There  are  11,521  colored  school  children  in  the  county. 

4 There  are  14,669  white  shool  children  in  the  county. 

5 There  are  6,139  colored  girls  in  school. 

6 Thre  are  5,382  colored  hoys  in  school. 

7 There  are  757  more  colored  girls  in  school  than  hoys. 

8 There  are  only  19  more  white  girls  in  school  than  boys. 

9 The  city  of  Savannah  and  Chatham  county  educational  systems  are 

consolidated. 

10  Chatham  County  is  one  of  the  few  counties  in  Georgia  that  provide 
transportational  facilities  for  Negroes. 

Annual  Salaries  Paid  (Colored  Principals — 1931-1932 
School  Salary  School 

Cuyler  High  2,200.00  - 

Florance  School 1,500.00  Springfield  Terrace  — 

Woodville  School  1,173.00  College  Training  


Annual  Salaries  Paid  (White  principals — 1931-1932 


School 

Salary 

School 

Salary 

iSenior  High  .. 

_ _ $3,500.00 

Barnard  and  Massie  _ - 

-3,000.00 

Chatham  Jr.  High 

3,300.00 

37th  St.  (School 

_ 3,000.00 

Abercorn  St.  School 

1,800.00 

38th  iSt.  School 

3,000.00 

Anderson  St.  School- 

8,000.00 

Waters  Avenue  School- 

3,000.00 

49th  (Street  (School 

3,000.00 

35th  St.  Jr.  High 

3.300.00 

Henry  (St.  (School 

2,400.00 

Average  Salary 

2,936.^0 

Roster  of  Prncipals  and  Teachers 

Beach  High  School,  J.  W.  Hubert,  principal.  2201  Ogeechee  Ave., 
Phone  8820. — Teachers — W.  D.  Donnelly,  Nathaniel  Dunmore,  Martin  G. 
Haynes,  Sallie  Houstoun,  Maude  Verner,  Ophelia  Taylor. 

Cuyler  Junior  High  School,  J.  W.  Huibent,  principal,  2201  Ogeechee 
Ave.,  8820 — Teachers — John  Q.  Adams,  Juanita  Baisden.  Fannie  Deveaux, 
W.  G.  Dixon,  Alice  Ellis,  Lizzie  Erwin,  Carrie  Gaston,  Herbert  ‘Hardwick, 
Eloise  Harper,  Lizzie  Hendrickson,  Henrietta  Housitoun,  Stella  Jones, 
Gladys  Latimer,  Ella  Law,  John  Law,  Aurelius  Pinckney,  Madeline  Shiv- 
ery, Lizzie  Simmons,  Beatrice  Stiles,  John  L.  Young.  Elementary — Grace 
Guzman,  Cornelia  McDowell,  Maggie  Robertson,  Florence  Blount,  Kath- 
leen Campbell. 

East  Broad  Street  school,  R.  W.  Gadsden,  principal;  606  West  36th 
street,  phone  4287 — Teachers — (Louise  Woodard,  Nettle  Gordon,  Veronica 
Arnold,  Annie  Whitmire,  Mattie  Reynolds,  Sarah  Clarke,  Albert  Walker, 
Maggie  Goins,  Lula  Smith,  Emma  Dowse,  Edwina  Perry,  Clyneta  Marcus, 
Gtertrude  Thomas,  Eunice  Brown. 


Salary 

.1,073.33 

.1,069.78 
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Maple  Street  School,  Ira  S.  Bryant,  principal;  824  East  38th  street, 
phone  3532 — Teachers — 'Helen  Ellis,  Carrie  Hendrickson,  Mary  Williams, 
Camilla  Stiles,  Cassie  Mae  Holmes,  'Gladys  p.  Broughton,  Justine  H.  Pe- 
Camilla  Stiles,  Cassie  Mae  Holmes,  Gladys  P.  Broughton,  Justine  H.  Pat- 
terson, Jessie  L.  iGran,t  Lottie  Crane,  Nuzetta  Lowe 

Florance  School,  Emma  Quinney,  principal ; 916  West  37th  street,  phone 
3 1481 — Teachers — Madeline  Victory,  Mabel  Robinson,  Marie  Stoney,  Ayler 
Mae  Black  shear.  Viola  Duncan,  Laurie  G.  Parker,  Janette  Skipper,  Nona 
IM.  Hopkins,  Nancy  Houston,  'Samuel  Kelson,  Willie  G.  Edwards,  Betty 
Pope,  Geneva  Stokes,  Irma  C'allen,  Charlotte  Milledge,  Anna  Ferrell,  Edit- 
ta  Gill,  Geneva  S.  Gadsden,  Lorene  Hardwick.  Agatha  Curley. 

Paulsen  St.  School,  R.  W.  Gadsden,  principal ; 608  West  36th  street, 
phone  42S7 — Teachers — Augusta  Pettie,  Alfonso  Roberts,  Sara  P.  Moore, 
Julia  Cooper,  Louella  Davis,  Clara  Young,  Delorah  Marshall,  Theodosia 
Johnston,  Delphine  Willis,  Mattie  Lemon,  Bertha  Williams,  Lucy  Gtadsden. 

West  Broad  Street  School,  Ira  S.  Bryant,  principal;  824  E.  38th  St., 

phone  3332 — Virginia  Boxx,  Mamie  Haynes,  Erma  Williams,  Julia  Lowe, 
Melinda  Smith,  Roselle  H.  Bryan,  Sarah  Lindsay,  Rosamae  Perrin,  Hattie 
M.  Jones,  Anna  E.  Maxwell,  Veronica  Porter,  Martha  Daniels,  May  Les- 
ter, Rosa  L.  Ashton. 

County  Colored  Schools — Teachers — Frances  Habersham,  Veronica 
Taylor,  Maggie  Stephens,  Hattie  Clark,  Iona  Frazier,  Veronica  Cave, 
Ruth  Johnson,  Melissa  Lewis,  Ethel  Jackson,  Rosalyn  Jackson,  Christine 
Wilson,  Ruth  Simmons,  Flora  Lanier,  Laura  Jefferson,  Vienelia  Culver, 
J.  M.  Washington,  Edith  Hall,  Rhina  Miller,  Louise  Roberts,  Veronese  S. 
Key,  Margaret  Gadsden,  Ophelia  Lee,  Rita  Dunmore,  Henrietta  Gaston, 
Magdalene  Harrison,  Sophronia  Tompkins,  Florence  Eiste,  Nellie  Coppage, 
Daisy  Bing,  Willie  Mae  Mims,  Georgia  Horton. 

HISTORY  OF  GEORGIA  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

(By  Prof.  B.  F.  Hubert) 

By  an  act  of  the  Georgia  legislature,  approved  No- 
vember 26,  1890,  it  was  enacted  that  there  shoud  be 
“established  in  connection  with  the  iState  University 
and  forming  one  of  the  departments  thereof,  a school 
for  the  education  and  tmining  of  colored  students.” 
By  the  same  Act  the  governor  was  empowered  to  ap- 
point “five  fit  and  discreet  persons,  'residents  of  the 
state,  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  the  School  for 
Colored  Students.”  This  commission  was  to  secure 
the  grounds  and  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school ; to  prescribe  a course  of  train- 
ing to  be  provided  for  all  the  students  in  said  school 
which  would  embrace  the  studies  required  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  approved  July  2,  1862 
and  August  30,  1890,  making  donations  of  public  lands 
and  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  'States  and  Territories 
for  educational  purposes. 

The  control  and  management  of  the  school  was  vested  in  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  As  soon  as  the  school  was 
located,  established  and  turned  over  to  he  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  the  Commission  named  in  the  Act  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  was  to  constitute  the  local  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  school, 
with  perpetual  succession,  should  be  charged  with  the  control,  supervision 
and  management  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  general  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  Georgia.  The  chairman  of  said  local  Board  of 
Trustees  is  made  ex-offlcio  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

In  the  summer  of  1891,  from  June  1 to  August  1,  by  direction  of  the 
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J.  E.  ZEALEY  SERVICE 
STATION 

Augusta  Road  anti  Bay  Street 
Extension 

Only  (Colored  Authorized  Dealer 
and  Agency  for  “That  Good  Gulf 
Gasolne  and  Lubricating  Oil’ 

Groceries,  Cigars  and  Coldest  of 
Drinks,  Etc- 

PHONE  9541 

Solomon’s 

Company 

Savannah’s  Oldest 

Mercantile  Firm 

Druggists  Since  1845 

MEET  ME  AT 

LANG’S 

FOR  YOUR  BARGAINS 

The  Store  That  Treats  You 
Right 

223-225  W.  BROAD  ST. 

Savanah,  Ga. 

JOHN  G.  BUTLER  CO. 

Est.  1857 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 

Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  Face 

B nick,  (Common  Brick,  Hollow 
Tile,  Flue  Lining,  Gravel  Stone, 
Wall  Board,  Plaster  Board, 
Builders  Hardwares,  Roofing- 
PHONES: 

Office  and  Retail  Store  2-1161 
Factory  2-1164 

L.  B.  Toomer 

REAL  ESTATE 

AGENCY 

509  WEST  BROAD 

Phone  3-3689 

Savannah 

Pharmacy 

Distributors  of 
LONG-EASE 

3 Stores : 

719  West  Broad  St. 

202  Randolph  St. 

413  Augusta  Road 

Everything  That’s  Good  to  Eat 
and  Drink  at  the 

NEPTUNE  CAFE  AND 

ICE  CREAM  PARLOR 

811  West  Broad  Street 

Our  Motto  Is  Service 

We  Deliver 

OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

E.  LaiMoneda,  Prop.  i 

Savannah,  Georgia 
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Commission,  Chancellor  Boggs  inaugurated  in  Baxter  Street  school  build- 
ings at  Athens,  Ga..  a preliminary  session  of  the  school  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Richard  R.  Wright,  as  principal,  with  three  other  instructors. 

Later  this  school  was  styled  by  the  Commission  “The  Georgia  State 
Industrial  College  for  ‘Colored  Youths'  ” and  located  near  Savannah,  Ga., 
about  five  miles  from  the  Court  House,  southeast  of  the  city  neiajr 
Thunderbolt.  For  the  permanent  organizatin  the  Commission  selected 
a faculty  consisting  of  a President.  Instructor  in  English,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics,  Instructor  in  Natural  Science,  Superintendent  of  the  Me- 
chanical Department  and  Foreman  of  the  Farm. 

*From  th  ? College  catalog. 

The  College  Fin rm  is  adjacent  to  the  campus  and  most  of  it  is  under 
Cultivation.  Crops  produced,  supply  the  dining  hall  and  feed  the  stock 
on  the  farm.  Although  small  in  size,  the  College  has  one  of  the  finest 
dairy  herds  in  the  state.  The  cows  are  registered,  of  merit,  and  make 
a very  fine  showing.  There  are  about  30  head  of  Duroc-Jersey  hogs,  3 
splendid  young  mules  and  20ft  white  leghorn  hens  and  farm  equipment 
of  the  very  latest  type.  The  whole  farm  has  been  newly  fenced  with  hog 
wire  and  presents  a very  fine  appearance.  The  enrollment  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Courses  has  been  very  gratifying  during  the  past  few  years. 

Girls  were  admitted  as  boarding  students  in  1921.  Since  that  time 
the’e  lia«  been  a gradual  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  state 
for  accommodation  for  girls.  At  present  two  cottages  house  about  sixty 
girls.  Walter  B.  Hill  Hall  accommodates  about  140  boys. 

The  first  summer  school  was  established  on  June  20,  1922.  At  this 
time  140  teachers  representing  32  counties  were  enrolled.  This  year 
there  are  315  teachers  enrolled  in  the  summer  school. 

This  Institution  is  the  headquarters  for  all  of  the  Extension  and  Vo- 
cational work  carried  on  in  agriculture  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  Head- 
quarters were  established  here  for  both  the  Smith-Lever  and  SmithjHughes 
in  the  year  1921  and  1922. 

In  the  year  1925,  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  changed  the  form 
of  the  Commission  from  a self-perpetuating  body  and  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  Trustees  with  a term  of  office  of  four  years  each,  and  the 
Governor  appointed  Honorable  A.  Pratt  Adams,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

I<n  the  year  1931.  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  abolished  and  in  its 
place  a University  System  of  Georgia  with  a Board  of  Regents  was  form- 
ed. The  Board  of  Regents  is  made  up  of  a representative  from  each  of 
the  Congressional  Districts  of  Georgia  and  this  board  supervises  all  of  the 
state  institutions  in  the  Univers'itv  System. 

AIM 

The  purpose  of  the  College  is  to  provide  the  most  thorough  literary, 
scientific,  agricultural,  industrial  and  mechanical  training  for  people  who 
are  seeking  opportunity  for  larger  usefulness  in  life.  An  effort  s made 
to  have  students  find  out  what  their  capacities  and  efficiencies  ,are  and 
stimulate  them  to  develop  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and 
the  -State.  Ths  school  has  as  its  president,  Benjamin  F.  Hubert,  A.  B„ 
B.  Sc..  A.  M„  HL.  D. 


SPRINFIELD  TERRACE  SCHOOL 

Springfield  Terrace  school  had  its  beginning  in  a little  church  called 
Hannah’s  Chapel  in  1915,  with  a few  pupils  and  one  teacher,  Mrs.  Me- 
lissa Lewis,  organizer  and  founder.  It  was  then  conducted  as  a pay 
school  for  a fee  of  ten  cents  a week. 

Seeing  the  possibilities  of  a growing  community  and  the  need  for 
a public  school,  the  Rev.  Grant,  then  pastor  of  Hannah’s  Chapel,  as- 
sisted the  parents  in  getting  up  a petition  to  ask  the  Board  of  Education 
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for  a teacher.  The  petition  was  granted  and  Mrs.  Lewis  was  appointed 
to  the  position. 

Under  her  efficient  administration  the  school  continued  to  grow.  It 
was  necessary  for  closer  cooperation  of  parents  and  teacher,  therefore 
she  organized  a Mother's  Clulb.  After  several  terms  of  successful  teach- 
ing. Mrs.  Lewis  was  appointed  elsewhere.  She  -was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Du  Henri  Brown. 

A valuable  asset  to  the  cause  of  the  school  was  lost  whert 
Rev.  Grant's  term  expired  as  pastor  of  the  church.  The  members  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  having  the  school  in  the  church,  and  they  charged 
for  its  use.  However,  the  people  were  determined  to  have  a school.  Each 
parent  was  assessed  so  much  and  the  Mothers’  Clulb  gave  entertainments 
to  raise  money  for  the  rent.  This  condition  existed  for  awhile  and  fin- 
ally it  was  decided  to  move  to  another  place.  A dilapidated  building  on 
Gwinnett  street  was  secured.  The  parents  purchased  boards,  posts  and 
everything  essential  to  make  the  building  comfortable. 

Mr.  Brown  organized  ia  night  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  grown 
folks  which  he  taught  without  recompense.  The  work  of  the  Mother’s  Club 
had  grown  to  such  a large  scope  that  Mr.  Brown  changed  the  name  to 
“The  Parent-Teachers’  Association,”  and  joined  the  State  Association. 

Superintendent  Gibson  spoke  at  one  of  the  school  closing  exercises.  He 
commended  and  congratulated  the  people  of  the  community  for  the  splen- 
did work  they  had  done  to  maintain  a school  for  their  children.  He 
said  that  financially  the  board  was  not  able  to  give  a school  at  that,  time, 
but  whenever  the  money  was  available  that  he  would  see  that  a school 
w is  built.  Consequently  in  1926.  a modern,  four  room  brick-veneer  struc- 
ture was  built  and  the  school  moved  into  its  new  home  with  a corps  of 
four  teachers.  Since  then  the  school  has  steadily  grown  under  the  strong 
and  able  supervision  of  two  principals ; the  former — Miss  E.  A.  Quinney, 
and  present,  Mrs.  O.  H.  Lee  Mclver. 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY 

‘‘A  great  library  contains  the  diary  of  tlie  human  race.” — Ammaury 

Carnegie  was  established  by  several  Negro  citizens  of  Savannah,  who 
saw  tbe  great  need  of  a library  service  for  Negroes.  Those  citizens  were 
the  following  persons  : A.  L.  Tucker,  Julian  Smith,  J.  W.  Armstrong,  E. 
E.  Desverney,  .T.  T.  Burton.  Henry  Pearson.  Dr.  F.  S.  Belcher,  H.  A.  Mac- 
beth, G.  W.  Jacobs,  L.  S.  Reed,  C.  A.  R.  McDowell  and  R.  |W.  Gadsden. 

These  citizens  met  at  27  State  street,  west,  February  26,  1906  and 
organized  tbe  iSiavannah  Library  Association,  which  developed  into  tbe 
present  Carnegie  Library  building  which  was  erected  in  1914.  The  li- 
brary now  cnoains  5,237  volumes ; twenty-eight  magazines ; and  four 
newspapers  are  currently  received.  The  number  of  volumes  circulated 
for  home  use  in  1933  was  16,005.  The  library  staff  consists  of  P.  A. 
Denegall.  librarian,  and  Miss  Anna  E.  Scott,  assistant  librarian. 

The  board  of  trustees  consists  of  the  following:  Dr.  F.  S.  Belcher, 
president ; Rev.  J.  Henry  Brown,  Dr.  J.  W.  Jamerson,  J.  G.  Lemon, 

J.  H.  Law,  Frank  Callen,  Miss  Emma  Quinney.  R.  iw.  Gadsden,  Ira  S. 
Bryant,  J.  W.  Hubert. 
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Religion 

"So  many  gods,  so  many  creeds — so  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind 
while  just  they  are  of  being  kind — Is  all  the  sad  world  needs.” 

. — Wilcox 

Ever  since  the  settlement  of  Savannah  there  has  been  an  influx  of 
Negroes  of  varied  experiences  coupled  with  certain  desires.  Some  of 
these  Negroes  had  a condensed  inkling  of  the  white  man's  religion  which 
tickeled  his  latent  African  emotions  and  they  gave  vent  to  their  desires. 
Tn  order  to  quench  the  thirst  for  this  religious  desire  the  Negroes  first 
listened  to  the  services  in  the  balconies  of  their  mister’s  churches:  but 
this  type  of  service  was  too  static.  Thus  the  Negroes  sought  and  found 
a more  dynamic  type  of  worship.  They  found  comfort  and  joy  in  their 
own  type  of  worship  which  was  held  in  their  dwelling  houses,  later  in 
old  buildings  called  -rPraise  Houses.'"  Here,  they  sang  their  sweet  songs 
to  the  great  God  in  ri'  strange  land — “I'm  So  Glad  Dat  Trouble  Don’t 
Last  Always” — ‘“Bye  and  Bye.  T‘m  Gonna  Lav  Down  This  Heavy  Load.1’ 
Thus  from  these  meetings,  religion  for  Negroes  in  Savannah  gained  its 
first  momentum. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1774,  Gorge  Liele.  a former  Virginia  slave, 
who  had  recently  been  converted,  came  frequently  to  the  plantation  of 
Johnathan  Bryan.  Esq.,  and  preached  and  baptized  his  slaves.  An  en- 
terprising slave.  Andrew  Bryan,  was  among  the  many  who  were  baptized. 
'Liele  became  free,  but  had  some  considerable  trouble  with  the  law  and 
his  free  papers.  Thus  so  to  avoid  more  trouble,  in  July  1783,  he  set 
sail  for  the  West  Indies.  Bryant  “carried  on"  alone,  exalting  to  the 
slaves,  finally  organizing  them  into  a church  in  the  barn  on  the  Bramp- 
ton's plantation  (about  3 miles  8.  W.  of  Savannah).  Later  he  moved  his 
place  of  worship  to  the  Tamacraw  village,  where  a lot  was  purchased  for 
30  lbs.  This,  the  first  Negro  church  in  Savannah,  became  known  as  the 
First  African  Baptist  Church.  June  13.  1773. 

Religiously  speaking,  the  Negro  churches  have  grown  with  leaps  and 
bounds.  Nearly  all  of  these  churches  are  striving  for  an  intelligent 
pulpit.  Quite  a few  of  the  Negro  churches  have  out-grown  the  “poy 
money”  attitude,  and  have  rallied  their  forces  to  exert  concerted  efforts 
in  ill  things  for  the  betterment  of  all  the  people 

Tlie  Negro  churches  of  Savannah  are  just  beginning  to  evolve  from 
the  old  time  church  triumphant  stasre  into  the  church  militant  stage. 

The  church  directory  follows: 

SAVANNAH  CHURCH  DIRECTORY 


African  Methodist  Episcopal 


Bethel  .A  M.  E.  Cchurch.  East 
Broad  and  Gwinnett  lane : Rev.  D. 
W.  Stephens,  pastor. 

St.  Luke  A.  M.  E.  Church.  Joe 
and  Ott  Streets;  Rev.  C.  H.  Griffin, 
fin,  pastor. 

St.  Mary’  A.  M.  E.  Church.  East 
Savannah : Rev.  S.  H.  Fergerson. 
pastor. 

■St.  Peter’s  A.  M.  E.  Church.  Ta- 
temville-  Rev.  L.  C.  Jones,  pastor. 

St.  Phillip’s  Monumental  A.  M. 
E.  Church.  Hull  Street.  West:  Rev. 
C.  P.  Hobbs,  pastor. 

St.  Phillip’s  A.  M.  E.  Church. 
West  Broad  and  Charles  Streets : 
Rev.  J.  L.  Butler,  D.  D..  pastor. 


St.  Stephen's  A.  M.  E.  Church. 
Sixty-first  and  Ogeechee  Road : 
Rev.  p Chisholm,  pastor. 

St.  Thomas  A.  M.  E.  Churc-h.  For- 
ty-nnth  and  Burroughs  Streets : 
Rev.  J.  P.  Lampkin.  pastor. 

Taylor  Chapel  A.  M.  E.  Church. 
West  Savannah : Rev.  J.  H.  Mur- 
phy. pastor. 

Davis  Memorial  A.  M.  E,.  34th 
and  Randolph  streets:  Rev.  C.  S. 
Stripling  pastor. 

Flipper  Chapel  A.  M.  E.  church. 
West  Savannah : Rev.  Jasper  Smith, 
pastor. 
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SAY  IT  WITH  FLOWERS 

Richardson 

“THE  FLORIST” 

BULL  AT  LIBERTY 

STREETS 

Livingstons 

The  Outstanding  Drug  Store 

for 

Courtesy,  Merchandising,  Relia- 
bility and  Quality 

If  you  have  not  been  in  our  store 
'•ome  and  see  for  yourself 

BROUGHTON  ST.,  W. 

STUBBS 

Electric  Refrigerators 
Johnson  Sea  Horses 
Goldsmith  Athletic 
Equipment 

Golf  - Tennis  - Baseball 
Equipments 

STUBB  HARDWARE  CO. 

STFPHFNS  SUPPLY  CO. 

PAINTS  — VARNISHES 
SCREEN  WIRE 
and 

Builders  Supplies 

Phone  2-3107 

WHEATON  STREET 

W.  J.  Bremer 

BUILDERS  SUPPLIES 

Face  Brick  a Specialty- 
Crushed  Stones,  Cement 
Lime 

Phone  2-0125 

753  WHEATON  ST. 

Stationers  Printers 

M.  S.  & D,  A, 

BYCK 

Savannah  Georgia 

Cooper’s 

HIGH  ART  TAILORS 

Makers  of  Clothes  That 
Satisfy 

321  BROUGHTON  ST.,  E. 

Near  Habersham 

COMPLIMENTS— 

Savannah 

Theatre 

BULL  & HULL  STS 
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African  Methodist — Continued 


dairies  C Impel  A.  M.  E.  church. 
Magnolia  street;  Rev  IS  F.  Andrews, 
pastor. 

Hannah  Chapel  A M.  E.  church, 
near  Water  works : Rev.  U.  A. 
Wright,  pastor. 

St.  James  A.  M.  F.  Church,  Arn- 
old and  Perry  streets ; Rev.  J.  F. 
Rogers.  D.  D..  pastor. 

St.  Andrews  A.  M.  E.  church, 
Fairview : Rev  .J.  L.  Sibert,  pastor. 


Townsley  Chapel  A.  M.  E.  church, 
West  Savannah ; Rev.  F.  D.  ordon, 
pastor. 

West  End  A.  M.  E.  church,  Ros- 
signol  Hill ; Rev.  J.  W.  White,  pas- 
tor. , 

Fountain  Temple  A.  M.  E.  church, 
Rossignol  Hill;  Rev  Henry  Wil- 
liams, pastor. 


Baptist 

Beth-Eden  Baptist  Church,  Gor-  First  Smyrna  Baptist  church, 
don  and  Lincoln  Streets ; Rev.  N.  Burroughs  street ; Rev.  F.  Under- 
M.  Cl0T(k,  S.  T.  B.,  pastor.  wood,  pastor. 


Beautiful  Zion  Baptist  Church, 
Bay  and  Newton  Streets;  Rev  R. 
H.  Simmons,  pastor. 

Bethel  Baptist  Church,  Rev.  Da- 
vid Canty,  pastor. 

Bolton  Street  Baptist  Church, 
West  Broad  and  Bolton  Streets ; 
Rev.  G.  E.  West,  pastor. 

Brownsville  Baptist  Church, 
Harden  Street. 

Central  Baptist  Church.  Hull  and 
McAllister  Streets;  Rev.  J.  H.  Ed- 
wards. pastor. 

College  Park  Baptist  Church, 
Thunderbolt ; Rev.  H.  J.  Washington 
pastor. 

Bbenezer  Baptist  Church,  East 
Broad  and  Thirty -first  Streets ; 
Rev.  E.  R.  Fair,  pastor. 

Emanuel  Baptist  Church,  Hun 
tingdon,  between  Price  and  East 
Broad  Strelets;  Rev.  James  Mc- 
Millan, pastor. 

Fairmont  Baptist  Church,  Waters 
Avenue ; Rev.  A.  A.  Lewis,  pastor. 

First  African  Baptist  Church, 
Franklin  Square;  Rev.  J.  A.  Wil 
son,  pastor. 

First  African  Baptist  Church, 
East  Savannah;  Rev.  J.  L.  Free- 
man, pastor. 

Abyssinia  Baptist  church,  Grave- 
vine  avenue. 

Antioch  Baptist  church.  Henry 
street,  between  Burroughs  and  Cuy- 
ler  streets. 

First  Bryan  Baptist  church. 
West  Bryan  street;  Rev.  L.  M. 
Glenn,  pastor. 

First  Nazareth  Baptist  church, 
Congress  and  Lumber  streets;  Rev. 
J.  H.  Brinkley,  pastor. 


Friendship  Baptist  church.  West 
Duffy  street : Rev.  R.  Y.  Brown, 
pastro. 

Happy  Home  Baptist  church  Hall 
and  Live  Oak  streets;  Rev.  Cato 
Priester,  pastor. 

All  Peoples  New  Century  Baptist 
church,  Harmon  and  Joe  streets; 
Rev.  E.  N.  Bunn,  Ph.  D.,  pastor 

Jerusalem  Baptist  church,  Forty- 
fifth  and  Montgomery  streets;  Rev. 
William  Blackshear,  pastor. 

Literary  Baptist  church,  Thun- 
derbolt; Rev.  J.  A.  Wilson,  pastor. 

Macedonia  Baptist  church,  Arn- 
old street;  Rev,  William  Cuyler, 
pastor. 

Middle  Branch  Baptist  church, 
Millhaven ; Rev.  M.  C.  Bolden,  pas- 
tor. 

Mount  Tabor  Baptist  church, 
East  Broad  and  Henry  streets ; Rev 
C.  A.  Dunham,  pastor.  , 

Mt.  Zion  Baptist  church,  West 
Broad  street  and  Waldburg  lane; 
Rev.  John  Q.  Adams,  pastor. 

Second  Arnold  Baptist  church, 
near  President  street;  Rev  Thomas 
Williams,  pastor. 

■Second  Baptist  church,  President 
and  Houston  streets ; Rev.  Clifton 
Norman  Perry,  B D..  M.  S.  T.,  pas- 
tor 

Second  Macedonia  Baptist  church, 
Thirty-first  and  Reynolds  streets; 
Rev.  J.  P.  Lampkin,  pastor 

iSecond  Pilgrim  Baptist  church, 
West  Bryan  street ; Rev.  R.  H.  Sim- 
mons, pastor. 
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Baptists — Continued 

Shiloh  Baptist  church,  Reynolds 
aim  Wheaton  streets;  Rev.  William 
Johnson,  pastor. 

St.  John  [Baptist  church,  (Hart ridge 
■treet ; Rev.  E.  O.  S.  Clevelannd,  A. 
B.,  pastor. 

Second  St  John’s  Baptist  church, 
Golden  street.  East  Savannah ; 
Rev.  C.  H.  Walls,  pastor. 

St  Mary’s  Baptist  chhrch,  Ott  and 
Rockerfeller  streets. 

(St.  Paul  Baptist  church.  Waters 
Avenue  and  Culver  streets ; Rev.  D. 
Boles,  paStor. 

St.  Peters’  Baptist  church,  Fifty- 
sixth  and  Montgomery  streets ; Rev. 
E.  D.  Davis,  pastor. 

Thankful  (Baptist  church,  West 
Huntingdon  Street;  Rev  J.  H. 
Brinkley,  pastor. 

Tremont  Temple  Baptist  church. 
West  Broad  and  Park  Avenue  lane; 
Rev.  R.  J.  Dinkins,  pastor. 

True  Love  Baptist  church,  East 
Gwinnett  street ; Rev.  ,T.  L.  Boudre. 
pastor. 

Union  Baptist  church,  West  Jones 
street;  Rev.  I.  D.  Tyson,  pastor. 

Union  Baptst  church,  Charles 
street.  ' 

Young  Zion  Baptist  church,  Rock- 
erfeller  and  Ott  streets : Rev.  S.  W. 
Waterman,  pastor. 

Colored  Btranch  of  Truth 

Colored  Branch  Truth  Center.  816 
West  37th  street. 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 

St.  Paul  C.  M.  E.  Church.  Maple 
and  West  Broad  streets;  Rev.  A. 
T.  Clark,  D.  D..  pastor. 

Stouts’  Chapel  C.  M.  E.  church; 
Rev.  E.  Woodward,  pastor. 


Congregational 

First  Congregatonal  church.  Tay- 
lor and  Habersham  streets;  Rev. 
Paul  Johns,  pastor. 

Protestant  Episcopal 

iSt.  Augustine’s  Episcopal  church, 
West  Broad  and  Bolton  streets; 
Archdeacon  J.  H.  Brown,  rector. 

St.  Stephen’s  Episcopal  church, 
Habersham  and  Harris  streets; 
Rev.  Gustave  H.  Caution,  rector. 

House  Of  Prayer 

Grace’s  House  of  Prayer.  643 
Bismark  street;  Elder  J.  J.  Bailey, 
pastor. 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Anbury  M.  E.  church,  Albercorn 
and  Duffy  streets;  Rev.  ,T.  .T.  Lewis, 
pastor. 

'Speedwell  M.  E.  church.  Sandfly 
station ; Rev.  H.  J.  Gordon,  pastor. 

Palen  M.  E.  church,  West  Thirty- 
fifth  street;  Rev.  0.  A.  Burns,  pas- 
tor. 

Mt.  Zion  M.  E.  church.  Ogeechee 
road  and  Atlantic  Ave.,  Rev.  H.  J. 
Gordon,  pastor. 

Presbyterian 

Butler’s  Presbyterian  church, 
East  Broad  and  McDonough  street ; 
Rev.  S.  T.  Redd,  pastor. 

Seventh-Day  Adventists 

Free  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
thurch,  610  West  36th  street. 

Second  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
church,  43rd  and  Florence  streets ; 
Rev.  W.  H.  Winston,  pastor, 
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ST.  JAMES  A.  M.  E.  CHURCH 

St.  James  A.  M.  E.  church,  236 
Arnold  street,  was  founded  in  1874 
hy  Bishop  H.  M.  Turner,  D.  D.,  LL. 
D.  It  was  erected  at  its  present 


site  in  1890  by  Rev.  R.  E.  Bailey. 

The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  pastors  who  served  at  this 
church : 

Revs.  R.  E.  Bailey,  1888-1891  ; S. 
C.  Powell,  1892-1895 ; W.  O.  P. 
Sherman,  D.  D.,  1896-1898;  J.  B. 
Epton,  1899-1900 ; Allen  Cooper,  D. 
D„  1901-1903;  J.  A.  Hadley,  D.  D„ 
1904-1906 ; J.  A.  Brocket,  D.  D„ 
1904-1906;  J.  A.  Brocket,  D.  D., 
1907-1909;  Peter  Great  Heart,  D.  D., 
1907-1909 ; P.  F.  Curry,  D.  D.,  1912- 
1911 . A.  L.  Sampson,  D.  D.,  1916- 
1923;'  R.  V.  Branch,  D.  D„  1924- 
1926;  J.  A.  Lindsay,  D.  D.,  1927- 

1928;  W.  H.  Ward,  D D..  1929 ; 

J.  A.  Gardner,  A.  B.,  D.  D.,  1929- 
1930;  B.  S.  Hannah,  D.  D.,  1931- 
1932;  J.  Frank  Rogers,  A B.,  D.  D., 
1932— 

The  following  are  the  present 
staff  of  officers : 

BOARD  OF  OFFICERS 
Stewards  — Grant  Bacon.  T-  A 
Eye,  Joseph  iBoston,  Robinson, 
Campbell,  Barner,  Spencer  Johnson, 
Bonapart  White,  Joseph  Wallace 


Trustees — IS.  M.  McDew,  William 
Porter,  Paul  Hamilton.  Joseph  Bos- 
ton ,A.  L.  iSampson,  jr.,  J.  B.  Fra- 
zier, Handy  Ingram,  Edward  Mar- 
tin, Spencer  Johnson. 


CENTRAL  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

Hull  and  McAlister  streets 
Organized  November  1900 

Order  of  Service 


Thursday  preaching  8 :30 

Sunday  mo  ring  prayer  meeting  5 :30 

Sunday  Sihool  10:00 

Sunday,  preaching  11  a.  m.  and 

8:30  p.  m. 

B Y.  P.  U. 6:30 


REV.  J.  H.  EDWARDS,  A.  B.,  pas- 
tor; S.  J.  HAMILTON,  Church 
Clerk 


ST.  JOHN’S  BAPTIST  CHURCH 


REIV.  E.  O.  S.  CLEVELAND 


Pastor — iSt  John  Baptist  Church 
526  Hartridge  street 

Savannah’s  musical  church  with 
a musical  pastor — The  South’s  fin- 
est pipe  organ  is  in  this  church — It 
has  the  accompaniment  of  harps, 
chimes,  vox  humana.  flute,  etc,, 
with  1.061  speaking  pipes. 
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ST  PHILIP  MONUMENTAL  A.  M.  E.  CHURCH 

Organized  June  16.  1S65 


This  membership  withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  M E.  church 
South,  and  in  February  1865  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  James  Lynch 
and  Bro.  C'.  L.  Bradwell,  a local  preacher,  formed  themselves  into  a sep- 
arate organization  under  the  government  of  the  A.  M.  E.  church. 

The  storm  of  1896  destroyed  the  old  building  and  scattered  the  congre- 
gation. A few  members  remained  and  the  Georgia  Conference  in  1897, 
at  Wayeross,  Ga.,  renamed  it  the  St.  Philip  Monumental  Church. 

Conference  Committee 

Rev.  L.  A.  Townsley,  D.  D.,  Sec.  Rev.  T.  N.  M.  Smith,  O.  D, 

Rev.  R.  H.  Singleton,  D.  D.  Rev.  W.  tO.  P.  Sherman,  D.  D. 

Rev ;.  B.  S.  Hannah,  D.  D. 
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St.  Philip  Monumental  A-  M.  E.  Church — Continued 

Pastor  Historical  Table 
Pastor  Time  Served 

It.  A.  (L.  Sanford. 1S65-1867 

li.  P.  Gibbs 1867-1868 

Hem  y Strickland  1868-1820 

H.  M.  Turner.  LL.  D 1870-1874 

r.  H.  Johnson,  D.  D 1874-1876 

r.  H.  Johnson  D.  D 1874-1876 

W.  H.  Noble 1S76-1878 

H.  H.  Taylor  1878-1882 

M.  B.  Salter.  D.  D 1882-1886 

S.  PI.  Robinson.  D.  D.  __-18S6-18S7 

J.  B.  Lofton.  D.  D -887-1891 

T.  N.  M.  Smith.  D.  D 1891-1895 

A.  A.  Whitmare,  D.  D 1S97-1S99 

R.  D.  Singleton.  D.  D 1899-1904 

R.  V.  Branch,  D.  D 1904-1906 

L.  A.  Town  si  ey.  D.  D 1998-1913 

J.  A.  Iverson.  D.  D 1913-1915 

N.  Bembry,  D.  D. 1915-1920 

B.  S.  Hannah.  D.  D 1920-1924 

S.  F.  Andrews.  D.  D 1924-1929 

W.  Boyd  Lawrence,  D.  D.  1929-1932 

(June  6) 

W.  A.  McClendon.  D.  D— 1932  June 
6— Jan.  3,  1933 

C.  P.  Hobbs,  D.  D„  LL.  B. 

_ .1933  to  present  time 


SAVANNAH  BOASTS  OF  AT  STRONG 
ACTIVE  BRANCH  OF  THE 


N.  A.  A.C.  P. 


This  Organization  Needs  No  Introduction 
to  the  Public 

MAINTAIN  YOUR  SELF-RESPECT 
JOIN  TODAY  ! 

See  The  President, 

HON.  S.  A.  JONES 


REV.  C.  P.  HOBBS.  D.  D.  LL.  D. 
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CLASSIFIED  BUSINESS 


DIRECTORY 

Dentists  Phone 

Bell,  J.  A.,  3585 

Ofc.  719%  W.  Broad 
Res.  218  W.  Anderson 

Collier,  N.  H.,  2-3057 

Ofc.  705  W.  Broad 
Hours : 8 A-  iM.  to  8 P-  M. 

Jamerson,  J.  W.,  2-1025 

Ofc.  Wage  Earners  Bldg. 

Lawyers 

Lemon,  J.  G.  2-1614 

511  E.  Henry  St. 


IVlechanics 

Glover,  Beverly,  611  W.Broad 
Packard  specialist,  asso- 
ciated, Monroe  Funeral 
Directors 

Morticians 

Key,  W -H.,  611  W-  Broad 

Associated  with  Monroe 


Funeral  Directors 

Musicians 

Thornton,  Prof.  W.  G. 

629  E-  Broughton  St. 
Physicians 

Eiste,  N._  W-,  2,1519 

Ofc.  and  Res.  541  E.  Henry 

Harris,  W.  A.,  3-1721 

Ofc.  610  E.  Liberty 
Res-  520  E-  Henry  2-1250 
Martin,  L.  E-,  8424 

Ofc.  and  res.  417  W.  Bolton 
Moore,  R.  W.,  7044 

Ofc.  509  W;  Broad 
Res.  929  Wheaton  4547 

Hours:  9-11  a.  m.  1-3, 

5-8  p.  nr,  Sun.  2-3  p.  in- 
Sessoms,  M.  P-,  3-2428 

Ofc.  704  E.  Broad 
Smith,  G-  W.,  6601 

Ofc.  W.  Broad  & Roberts 
Res.  920  Wheaton  5690 

Hours  9-1  pm. ; 3-8 :30  am. 
Tyson,  W.  G-,  9923 

Ofc.  458y2  W.  Broad 
Wage  Earners  Bldg. 

Res-  811  E-  Gwinnett  2-0427 

Williams,  I.  D.,  9340 

Ofc.  512  W.  York 

Res.  220  E.  Broad  3-2535 


Louise  Coffee 
Shop 

Our  Coffee  Will  Start 
YOUR  DAY 
RIGHT 

530  WEST  BROAD  ST. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Standard  Oil 
Company 

Gas,  Oils,  Crankcase  Service 
Cars  Washed  and  Polished 

Courtesy  and  Service 

OPEN  ALL  NIGHT 
Phone  9327 

Stephen  McDew,  Mgr. 

Cor.  OAK  AND  WEST 
BROAD  STS. 
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THIRTY-SEVEN 


ST.  STEPHEN  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

Historical  Sketch 

,St.  Stephen's  (Episcopal  Church  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  S.  W. 
Reamerly,  on  January  1,  1856,  during  the  Episcopate  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Stephen  Elliott,  D.  !>.,  in  a hall  on  the  corner  of  Habersham  street  and 
Perry  lane,  being  known  at  that  time  as  Saint  Stephen’s  Chapel. 

Through  the  faithful  service  of  the  ladies  of  Christ  and  Saint  John 
churches,  together  with  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kenneatrly  the  hall  was 
changed  into  a neat  churchly  structure.  There  were  twenty-five  commu- 
nicants, and  a Sunday  iSchool  of  fifteen  efficient  teachers,  and  one  hun- 
dred, eighty  pupils. 

In  course  of  time,  the  old  Unitarian  Church  at  Abercorn  and  State 
streets  was  purchased.  The  lot  at  Habersham  and  Harris  streets  having 
been  secured,  the  present  edifice  was  built  from  such  portions  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  that  could  be  used.  This  church  compares  favorably 
in  architecture  and  size  with  any  other  episcopal  church  in  the  south. 

This  is  the  oldest  colored  episcopal  church  in  the  diocese,  and  second 
oldest  in  the  South. 

The  following  named  clergymen  served  successively : Revs.  Stoney, 
Staley,  Minims,  Love,  Simmons,  Atwell,  Morris,  Landslberger,  Andrews, 
Wilson,  Richard  Bright,  .Tunis  Taylor,,  StewarLBraithwaite,  Gustave  H. 
Caution  (present  rector.) 
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Mid  because  Electricity  does  it  better, 
it  means  less  work,  more  time  for 
things  you’d  rather  do. 


Just  as  Electric  Lighting  was  long 


ri  . 

_ ji  ago  recognized  as  superior  to  all  me- 


tT  up  \s 

STAIRS  AND 

DOWN 

throughout  the  House 

Electricity 


does  it  BETTER 


thods  save  natural  day  light,  so  we 
are  coming  to  value  its  other  uses  in 
laundering,  house  cleaning,  cooking, 
refrigeration,  cooling  homes  and  as  a 
means  to  ride  to  and  from  our  daily 
work. 


SAVANNAH  ELECTRIC  & POWER  CO. 

? Savannah,  Georgia 
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ST.  PAUL  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

Comer  Waters  Avenue  and  Cnlver  Street 

TMs  church  was  organized  at  first,  as  a Presbyterian  church,  and  it 
wus  served  by  Revs.  Macalimore  and  Smith.  About  1898,  Rev.  Willie 
Williams  was  called  as  pastor,  who  changed  it  into  a Baptist  church 
and  named  it  the  iSt.  Paul  Baptist  Church. 

About  1900,  Rev.  James  was  ordained,  and  later  called  as  the  third 
pastor.  (He  served  faithfully  and  continuously  until  1926. 

When  Rev.  James  came  to  this  church,  he  found  only  a faithful  few 
of  18  members.  With  these  he  worked.  A small  rented  building  housed 
the  congregation  for  13  years.  The  membership  grew  to  such  an  extent 
that  Larger  quarters  had  to  be  gotten.  Two  lots  were  bought  and  the 
little  shack  that  housed  the  congregation  was  made  larger  proportionately. 

In  1906  this  servant  of  Cod  was  called  to  rest.  The  church  being 
rented  was  later  bought  for  $350.  (Later  one  lot  and  a half  was  bought 
for  the  sum  of  $625  where  the  present  edifice  was  erected. 

The  present  structure  which  was  erected  in  1922,  now  value  $10,000. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Warthen  was  called  in  1927,  and  served  a very  short  tme. 

ijn  1928,  Rev.  E.  T.  Hamilton  was  called,  and  served  one  yeaT.  Rlev. 
Jones  was  called  next  in  1930,  and  served  until  death  called  him  in  1932. 

In  July  of  1933,  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  D.  Boles,  was  called.  The 
present  officers  are  as  folows: 

Deacon  Dave  Perry,  Chairman 
Deacon  James  Berrin,  Church  Clerk 
Deacon  James  Patterson,  Treasurer 
Deacon  Emory  Lewis 
Deacon  B.  Hicks 
Deacon  R.  C.  Greene 
Deacon  P.  Thompson 
Deaco  Jimmy  James 
Deacon  J.  Blake 
Deacon  Jeff  Mews 
Deacon  L.  Murry 
Deacon  Allen  Albert 
Deacon  Lloyd  Brooks 
Deacon  Cicero  Willis 


FORTY 
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Bethel  A.  M.  E.  Church 


Bethel  A.  M.  E.  Church  Ls  the  sec- 
ond oldest  A.  iM  E.  church  in  Savan- 
nah, located  at  East  Broad  and  Gwin- 
nett lane.  Many  leading  men  of  our 
denomination  hav|e  pas  tor  e/d  this 
church.  This  church  is  now  pastored 
by  Rev.  D.  W.  Stephens,  who  is  now 
serving  his  seventh  year. — Rev.  Ste- 
phens. pastor  of  Bethel  A.  M.  E. 
church,  Savannah,  is  a living  sacrifice 
for  the  church  and  race.  He  has 
built  (11)  eleven  churches  and  one 
parsonage,  and  has  received  into  the 
church  over  3,000  persons. -This  church 
is  located  in  the  Sixth  Episcopal  Dis- 
trict, Georgia  Annual  Conference;  Rt. 
Worthy  Rev.  William  Alfred  Foun- 
tain, A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Pli.  D.,  present  pre- 
iding  Bishop. 


REV.  DANIEL  WEBSTER  STEPHENS 
Pastor,  Bethel  A.  M-  E.  Church ; Treasurer,  Georgia  Annual  Conference 
Tll^lee’  ^orris  Brown  College  Delegate.  Last  General  Conference 
The  officers  of  this  church  are  as  follows: 

Trustees  Charles  Edwards,  Northern  Roberts.  Annia  West,  Relula  Wil- 
son. J.  H.  Lambert,  Bailey  James,  Andrew  Thomas,  Shedraek  Sheppard, 
Daniel  James. 

Stewards— A.  Thomas,  N.  Roberts,  Richard  Edwards,  David  Barnes, 
Rufus  M illiams,  James  Small,  Ezekiel  Spence,  William  Dixon,  Anderson 
Williams, 
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VOXTT-ONB 


ORGANIZED  1869 

First  Congregational  Church 

Whitfield  Square 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH 


( Sincerity  in  Worship. 
CHURCH  IDEALS  <!  Diligence  in  Services. 

( Loyalty  to  Christ. 


CONDUCTS: 

Kindergarten  in  Annex  of  Church. 
Social  Service  Work  in  Fort  Section 
Kindergarten  and  Mission  in  Fort. 


CHURCH  SERVICES: 

Sunday  School  at  9:45  A.  M. 

Morning  Service,  at  11:15  O’clock. 

Evening  Service  at  6:30  O’clock. 
Mid-Week  Meeting,  Wednesday  at  8 P.  M. 
Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  Sunday  at  5 P.  M. 


REV.  PAUL  JOHNS,  MINISTER 


R.  W.  Gadsden  ^Chairman,  Deacon  Board 

Sol  C.  Johnson Chairman,  Trustee  Board 

P.  A.  Denegall Treasurer 

■Sol.  C.  Johnson  Clerk 

R.  M.  Smith Assistant  Clerk 


John  McIntosh  ___ Superintendent  Sunday  School 

Miss  Walla  Mae  Ayers Asst.  Supt.  Sunday  School 

Chas-  F.  Waters Choir  Master 


A HEARTY  WELCOME  IS  EXTENDED  AT  EVERY 

SERVICE 
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Business 


FRANK  DTLWORTTI 
One  of  iSiavannah’s  (Leading  (Business 
Men 


INTRODUCTION 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  of  all 
the  Southern  cities’  soil,  Savannah 
has  the  most  fertile  for  Negro  bus- 
iness. 

All  of  the  economic  forces  of 
Savannah,  external,  as  well  as  in- 
ternal, are  conducive  to  Negro  bus- 
iness. 

What  our  people  need  most  is  to 
know  these  basic  facts. 

I am  confident  that  your  chap- 
ter on  Negro  business,  will  do  much 
in  telling  the  Negroes  their  many 
assets  and  liabilities,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  inculcating  a sincere 
love,  and  a keener  appreciation  for 
business.  I hope  this  will  be  a 
great  stimulant  to  wake  up  Negro 
business  in  Savannah. 


NEGRO  BUSINESS  IN  SAVANNAH 

“There  is  no  better  ballast  for  keeping  the  mind  steady  on  its  keel,  and 
Saving  it  from  all  risk  of  crankiness,  than  business” — Lowell 

The  Savannah  Negroes’  identity  with  business  goes  back  to  the  dark 
days  of  slavery.  During  these  times  many  Negroes  operated  confection- 
ary stores.  A careful  investigation  will  show  that  the  Negroes  in  Sa- 
vannah have  lost  hnd  gained  some  grounds  in  business. 

The  Savannah  Tribune  is  about  the  first  substantial  and  successful 
Negro  business  that  has  lived  from  its  birth  up  to  now.  The  Royal  Un- 
dertaking Company,  founded  by  Major  Royal,  is  the  oldest  in  its  field. 

There  were  many  prosperous,  savings  banks,  but  they  have  all  pass- 
ed away,  and  have  become  pleasant  and  unpleasant  memories. 

There  is  a general  awakening  in  business  among  the  Negro  group, 
and  especially  the  New  Negro;  who  has  an  eye  singular  to  building  “on 
the  rock.”  a strong  economic  foundation. 

The  sum  total  of  the  opinions  from  Negro  business  men  in  regards  to 
the  most  urgent  need  of  the  business  group — is  that  a strong,  honest,  in- 
telligently managed  bank,  whore  sane  and  sensible  and  needed  credit  can 
be  obtained. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  and  credit  given  to  some  of  the  busi- 
nesses for  high  degree  of  cleanliness  and  efficiency. 
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The  Negroes  in  Savannah  own  and  operate: 

1.  Automobile  Repair  Shops .10 

2.  Beauty  Parlors  12 

3.  Baroer  Shops  32 

4.  Confectionary  Stores  ,19 

5.  Contractors 4 

6.  Drug  Stores  -JL.  3 

7.  Filling  Stations _ ^ 3 

8.  Furniture  Repair  Shops 2 

9.  Grocery  Stores 4 

10.  Insurance  Branch  Offices  .4 

11.  Insurance  Company  ( with  Home  Office)  1 

12.  Mattress  Facto:  y 1 

13.  Newspapers 2 

14.  Printing  Shops  h : 4 

15.  Pressing  Clubs 1__36 

16.  Real  Estate  Agencies  2 

17.  Restaurants  — — 20 

18.  Shoe  Shops  — _l__^J_i22 

19.  Theaters  i — 2 

20.  Undertaking  Establishments  — — , — --  5 


Health 

HEALTH  CONDITIONS  AMONG  NEGROES  IN  SAVANNAH 

“Health  is  the  second  blessing  that  we  mortals  are  capable  of;  a bless- 
ing that  money  cannot  buy. — Isaak  Walton 
Health  is  the  most  essential  factor  necessary  for  the  development  of 
a people  and  it  is  one  of  the  factors  that  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
advancement  of  the  Negro  in  Savannah,  Ga.  The  Negroes  in  Savannah 
have  made  remarkab]e  progress  in  the  improvement  of  health  conditions, 
in  the  city  and  in  Chatham  county. 


Negroes  first  played  an  important  part  in  improving  their  health 
conditions  in  1893  when  the  McKane  Hospital  was  founded  by  the  late 
Dr.  C.  McKane  and  his  wife.  Dr.  McKane  was  a remarkable  man,  and 
did  splendid  work  here  and  in  Africa.  ('His  wife,  who  is  also  a physi-t 
cian.  now  resides  in  Boston,  Mass.)  The  Charity  Hospital  was  not, 
however,  the  first  hospital  for  Negroes.  The  Georgia  Infirmary  was 
established  by  a group  of  white  friends  in  1832.  v .. 

Savanah  has  always  been  a mecea  for  .physicians  of  color.  The  first 
Negro  physicians  here  were  the  late  Drs.  Taylor,  P.  H.  Coker  and  T.  J. 
Davis,  who  came  here  about  the  year  1SS6.  The  latter  succeeded.  Dr. 
McKane  as  superintendent  of  Charity  Hospital. 

Under  the  faithful  guidance  and  services  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  C.  Black- 
man, a man  that  instilled  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  Negroes,,  the  tru4 
worth  of  Negro  practitioners,  Dr,  P..  E.  Love,  one  of  the  .most  liked  phy- 
sicians in  Savannah  at  this  time,  and  eleven  other  doctors,  who  are -how 
dead  a creditable  improvement  in  the  health  conditions  up  to  the  World 
War  was  brought  about.  The  first  Negr0  city  physician  in  Savannah 
was  Dr.  S.  Palmer  Lloyd,  appointed  in  1900,  followed  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bugg. 

The  city,  in  1917,  added  to  its  health  department  two  N6g.ro  city  physi- 
cians and’ several  nurses.  Especially  during  this  present  depression;  of 
1931-33  these  faithful  -city  workers  have  given  valuable  aid  and  services 
to  those  who  otherwise  would  have  to  have  done  without  medical  •• 
tion  The  present  city  physicians  are  Doctors  F.  S.  Belcher  and  M.  - 

Sessoms  Free  clfnlcs  3la0  haTe  cst*,>llsllC<,  by  tte  yity  at  ..  .V 

tu»TintS  m -ae  cornty.  D„rmg  tie  years  after  tire  rear  a dr, ye  to  tad* 
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a new  and  modem  Charity  Hospital  was  inaugurated.  This  drive  was 
completed  in  1931,  when  the  Charity  Hosptial  opened  its  new  quarters. 

In  1924  Savannah's  Physical  Therapy  Laboratory  was  established  by  Hr. 
Henry  M.  Collier.  At  present  it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
southeast  and  one  of  the  five  best  plants  owned  by  Negroes  in  this  coun- 
try. This  clinic  offers  electrical  treatment  of  all  kinds,  sweat  baths, 
and  X-ray  service.  This  type  of  treatment  is  a new  field  in  medical 
science.  — 

The  Chatham  County  Tuberculosis  Society  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  have  done  much  and  are  still  active  in  helping  the  health  condi- 
tions in  iSavannali  among  Negroes  to  attain  a high  level.  These  organ- 
izations have  established  clinics  to  aid  them  in  carrying  on  their  work 
among  the  poor. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  city  has  taken  an  interest  in  making 
the  Negro  communities  more  sanitary.  There  is  a good  disposal  and 
drainage  of  all  refuse.  These  public  services  have  curtailed  the  spread 
of  diseases.  Health  talks  given  during  Negro  Health  Week  and  at  oth- 
er times  throughout  the  year  have  caused  Negroes  to  clean  up  their  sur- 
roundings and  screen  the  windows  and  doors. 

The  following  report  shows  that  there  has  been  a decrease  in  tlhe 
cases  of  diseases  and  death  within  Savannah. 

The  hundreds  of  nurses,  too  numerous  to  name,  and  the  twenty-one 
Negro  physicians  along  with  five  Negro  dentists  who  have  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  care  of  the  teeth,  all  have  done  their  Ibit  toward 
improving  health  conditions  in  Savannah. 

The  improvement  of  the  houses  occupied  by  Negro  tenants  and  the 
large  increase  in  homes  owned  by  Negroes  with  all  the  modern  conven- 
iences have  raised  the  health  conditions  in  Savannah  to  an  appreciable 
height.  With  the  Savannah  Pharmacy — a chain  of  three  stores  owned 
and  operated  by  Negroes  and  the  educational  facilities  urging  the  care 
of  one’s  physical  self,  there  can  be  no  other  prediction  for  the  future 
than  that  Savannah  Negroes  will  enjoy  better  health  and  make  greater 
progress. 

YEARLY  HEALTH  RECORD  of  CITY  OF  SAVANNAH 


Vol.  10,  No.  12-A  Year  1933 

Health  Department,  Savannah,  G<ii. 
Population : White  47,058  Colored,  38.955  Total  85,973 

CrneraL  Death  /raite  per  1,000  {Population  W.  tN.  Toti. 

Death  rate,  resident,  natural  cases  . 9.2  20.5  14.3 

Death  rate,  accidents,  homicides,  suicides 1.30  1.62  1.44 

(Resident  death  rate  10.1  21.8  15.4 

Total  death  rate,  including  non-residents 13.0  23.9  17.9 

Death  rate  of  non-residents 2.89  2.08  2.52 

BIRTH  RATE 

Dive  birth  rate,  per  1,000  population 17.0  19.8  18.3 

Stillbirth  rate,  per  100  live  births 3.4  12.2  7.7 

Total  birth  rate,  including  stillbirths 17.6  22.3  19.7 

SPECIAL  DEATH  RATES 

Infant  mortality  rate  (infant  deathg  per 

1,000  live  births)  48.6  82.6  65.4 

Death  rate  of  mothers,  per  1,000  live  births 2.49  24.6  13.3 

Death  rate  tetanus  of  newborn  per  100,000  Pop’l 0.0  0.0  0.0 

Death  rate,  prematurity,  per  100,000  Pop’l 31.9  51.3  40.7 


Yours  for  Health, 

VICTOR  H.  BASSETT,  M.  D. 

Health  Officer 
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SOUTH  ATLANTIC  JYIEDICAL  SOCIETY 

... _ 0u.  *^ay  l4th’  19<>4,  a cal1  was  issiied  t0  the  local  medical 
paternity  for  the  purpose  of  reorganization  to  better  carry  on  the  work 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  To  this  appeal,  the  following  physicians 
responded:  Drs.  J.  Walter  Williams*,  S.  P.  Lloyd*,  W.  C'  Blackman*  J 
H.  ^King,  P.  E.  Love.  J.  H.  Buggs*,  B.  W.  S.  Daniels*,  J.  Hunter*,' 
t • B.  Tyson  and  X.  \\ . Este.  A permanent  organization  was  created 
a fortnight  later,  at  which  time  the  present  name  of  the  society  was  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  J.  H.  Buggs*.  and  unanimously  adopted. 


Tlie  officers  elected  were  President,  J.  W.  Williams,  M.  D. ; vice  pres- 
ident, .J.  H.  Buggs,  M.  D. : treasurer.  P.  E.  Love,  M.  D. : secretary1; 
X.  W.  Este,  M.  D. 


The  objective  of  this  society  was  the  advancement  of  medical  science, 
the  cultivation  of  profession  1 and  social  intercourse,  a friendly  feeling 
among  its  members,  and  the  encouragement  of  a high  and  dignified  stand- 
ard of  medical  ethics. 

During  this  long  period  of  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  we  have 
had  fourteen  presidents,  nine  secretaries  and  five  treasurers.  The  so- 
ciety has  been  the  pioneer  in  this  section  of  the  southland  in  organizing 
a medical  auxiliary.  It  has  fostered  and  carried  out  successfully  many 
health  programs;  has  organized  and  perpetuated  free  clinics,  for  children 
at  the  Cuyler  street  school,  in  association  with  the  Colored  Women’s  Fed- 
eration; its  members  have  worked  assiduously  in  the  tubercular  clinics; 
and  have  neen  loyal  to  our  Health  Week  observance  during  the  years ; 
they  have  given  freely  of  their  time  and  experience  in  lectures  to  the) 
nurse  training  department  of  Charity  Hospital,  and  to  the  various  baby 
stations.  Innumerable  appearances  have  been  made  before  public  gath- 
erings for  spreading  the  propaganda  of  health  and  adding  its  quota  to 
the  many  agencies  engaged  in  Public  Health  Service. 

These  and  other  phases  of  our  professional  work  have  been  accomplish- 
ed by  this  society,  who  have  made  this  contribution  cheerfully  and  will- 
ingly to  the  social,  physical,  and  economic  life  of  our  group. 

In  later  years,  there  were  added  to  this  society  others  engaged  lo- 
cally in  the  practice  of  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy,  who  have  added  mate- 
rially a splendid  contribution  to  the  activities  of  the  Society. 

Meetings  are  held  monthly  on  the  first  Thursday,  usually  in  the  lec- 
ture room  of  Charity  Hospital,  or  by  option,  at  the  home  of  the  enter- 
taining host.  At  these  gatherings,  the  customary  Question  Box  is  opened 
and  subjects  of  a medical,  dental  and  pharmaceutical  nature  are  discussed 
and  elaborated  on,  informally.  Many  unusual  and  interesting  cases  are 
brought  'before  the  body  for  examination,  diagnosis,  and  treatment. 

Papers  are  read  at  each  meeting  by  the  members  on  practical  medical 
and  allied  subjects  and  discussed  by  those  present.  Modern  methods  of 
therapy  are  indulged  in.  and  our  meetings  become  an  intellectual  and 
scientific  feast,  with  interchange  of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech. 

Our  (Society  may  well,  with  pardonable  pride,  point  to  its  achieve- 
ments and  the  solidarity  and  earnest  endeavor  of  its  personnel,  who  are 
endeavoring  to  make  a further  contribution  to  the  diversified  sufferings  of 
our  people. 

From  the  ranks  of  our  Society,  there  is,  at  present  and  has  been  for 
years,  a large  quota  of  professional  men  doing  yeoman  service  at  Char- 
ity Hospital,  in  all  of  its  departments. 

Many  of  our  faithful  confreres  have  passed  to  their  well-earned  re- 
ward, but  we  who  remain  are  still  “carrying  on.” 

Our  Society  is  a member  in  good  standing  with  the  State  and  Nation- 
al bodies. 

A (better  attitude,  a greater  respect,  a finer  spirit  of  loyaly  and 
esteem  that  emanates  from  one  to  the  other  among  its  members,  cam 
hardly  be  visualized  and  seldom  found. 
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Tlie  present  roster  of  the  Society  is  as  follows : 


President,  S.  M.  McDew,  M.  D. 
V.  President,  N.  H.  Collier,  D.  D. 
Treasurer,  Geo.  W.  Smith,  M.  D. 
Secretary,  J.  H.  Etoerhardt,  Phar. 
J.  W.  Jamerson,  D.  D.  S. 

C.  B.  Tyson,  M.  B. 

L.  E.  Martin,  M.  D. 

E.  W.  Verner.  M.  D. 

R.  T.  Wyche,  M.  D. 

I.  D.  Williams,  M.  D. 

A.  Tompkins,  M.  D. 

M.  P.  iSessoms,  M.  D. 

P.  E.  Love,  M.  D. 

T.  H.  Lavender,  M.  D. 
♦Deceased. 


G.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.  S. 

S.  R.  Moore,  M.  D. 

W.  A.  Harris.  M.  D. 

D.  S.  F.  Frazier,  M.  D. 

H.  M.  Collier,  M.  D. 

M.  D.  Bryant,  M.  D. 

E.  M.  Pinckney,  M.  D. 
W.  G.  Tyson.  M.  D. 

W.  E.  Moody,  Phar.  D. 
.T.  E.  Fonvielle.  Phar.  D. 

F.  S.  Belcher,  M.  D. 

E.  J.  Smith,  M.  D. 

A.  !S.  Lafayette,  D.  D.  S. 

N.  W.  E'Ste,  M.  D. 


CHARITY  HOSPITAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL  iFOR  [NURSES 

The  Charity  Hospital  was  founded  in  1893  by  Dr.  Cornelius  McKane, 
and  was  known  as  McKane  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  and  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses.  It  was  entirely  charitable  in  its  conception  and 
functions.  Its  name  was  changed  by  a Georgia  Charter  in  1903  to  Char- 
ity Hospital  and  Training  iSchool  for  Nurses. 

The  new  Charity  Hospital  '(April  15,  193(1)  is  the  old  hospital  re- 
modeled. It  is  an  expanded  factor  in  the  reduction  of  suffering  among 
the  Negro  population.  It  is  furnished  with  the  latest  improvement  in 
hospital  equipment.  There  is  an  entire  unit  devoted  to  maternity  cases. 

The  valuation  of  building  and  equipment  amounts  to  $150,000. 

Its  training  school  was  proioably  the  first  in  this  section  of  Georgia 
for  the  training  of  colored  nurses.  It  has  educated  and  set  into  active 
duty  in  the  communities  of  Georgia  trained  nurses  who  are  rendering 
efficient  services. 

There  are  at  present  employed  at  the  hospital,  one  head  nurse,  two 
supervising  nurses,  one  full  time  instructor,  and  nine  student  nurses. 
The  staff  has  given  untiring  service  for  more  than  thirty  years,  entirely 
free,  for  the  unfortunate  of  their  race.  The  present  staff  of  fifteen  well- 
trained  physicians  and  one  dentist,  are  still  working  without  compensa- 
tion. The  work  of  the  staff  is  divided  into  various  departments  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  The  hospital  receives  its  ^revenue  as  follows: 


Appropriation  from  City  of  Savannah  $4,500 

Appropriation  from  Chatham  County  1,000 

Fees  from  private  patients 


In  1928,  a total  of  788  patients  were  treated,  493  were  city  free,  55 
were  county  free,  and  only  250  pay  patients.  In  1933  a total  of  2,009  pa- 
tients were  treated,  1312  were  city  free,  323  were  county  free,  and  334 
were  pay  patients. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  are  P.  A.  Denegall,  president,  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, East  Henry  street;  Dr.  Melton  D.  Bryant,  secretary,  508  Minis 
street  (office),  and  others. 

The  Women’s  Auxiliary — Mrs.  M.  P.  iSessoms,  president,  740  West 
4)5th  street ; Mrs.  I.  D.  Williams,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Lucas,  corresponding  sec- 
retary ; Mrs.  Rhina  Miller,  treasurer. 

Faculty  and  .Staff — |Wm.  a.  Harris,  M.  D.,  superintendent ; Phillip  E. 
(Love,  M.  D. ; I.  D.  Williams,  M.  D. ; Melton  D.  Bryant,  M.  D. ; S.  M. 
McDew,  M.  D. ; M.  P.  Sessoms,  M.  D. ; S.  F.  Frazier,  M.  D. ; 
Miss  Gertrude  Williams,  acting  Superintendent  of  Nurses. 
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GEORGIA  INFIRMARY  HOSPITAL 

ri,„QThe  Georgia  Infirmary  Hospital,  which  is  the  oldest  hospital  for  Ne- 
a oes  in  the  t inted  States,  was  chartered  December  24  1832  and  was 
later  organized  January  15,  1833.  This  hospital  came  into  being  through 
the  generosity  of  Thomas  F.  V,  illiaims,  who  stipulated  in  his  last  will 
dated  the  2oth  0f  September,  that  after  the  estate  was  settled  the  residue 
should  be  used  as  follows : 

I give  and  bequeath  the  said  amount,  be  it  more  or  less  in  trust 
to  my  herein  after  named  executors,  to  be  put  out  at  interest  on  good  se- 
curity, land  at  the  end  of  twelve  and  a half  years,  the  principal  and  in- 
terest be  paid  to  the  first  incorporated  body  for  the  relief  and  protection 
of  afflicted  and  aged  Africans,  and  should  such  an  institution  not  be 
founded  within  the  period  named;  then  I desire  the  said  sum  to  toe  again 
put  at  interest,  until  such  necessary  and  benevolent  institution  shall 
arise.” 

Under  a tempestuous  struggle  the  will  was  carried  out,  and  the  hos- 
pital existed  “for  the  relief  and  protection  of  aged  and  afflicted  Negroes 


until  February  18711.  when  it  was  reorganized  for  “relief  of  the  indigent 
colored  sick  population.” 

This  hospital  operated  a training  school  for  nurses.  A free  ward  is 
maintained  to  take  care  of  the  influx  of  the  city  patients.  This  institu- 
tion is  doing  a magnificent  piece  of  work. 

The  present  officers  are : President.  Pleasant  A.  Stovall ; vice  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Craig  Barrow  : secretary-teasure,  Marcus  IS.  Baker;  superitendent 
Dr.  Thomas  J.  Charlton : Trustees — P.  A.  Stovall,  JacoJb  Gazan,  Stephen 
N.  Harris,  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Charlton,  George  A.  Mercer,  Marcus  S.  Baker, 
H.  Wiley  Johnson,  W.  IT.  DeRenne,  Dr.  Craig  Barrow,  Frederick  Kren- 
son,  J.  P.  Wheeless,  Herschel  V.  Jenkins 

Note : This  hospital  is  managed  by  a white  staff  exclusively. 


Music 

THE  SAVANNAH  NEGRO  AND  HIS  MUSIC 

“The  man  that  has  no  music  in  himself,  is  not  moved  with  concord 
of  sweet  sounds,- — Is  fit  for  treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils.” — iShakespeare 

In  1817  the  first  Negro  music  organization  in  the  United  'States, 
posssitoly  in  the  world,*  was  organized  in  Savannah,  and  was  known  as 
the  Old  Hundred.  [Rev.  John  Deveaux,  (father  of  the  late  Col.  John  H. 
Deveaux)  was  its  first  president. 

During  the  days  of  slavery  Negroes  were  encouraged  to  sing  on  the 
assumption  that  when  one  sings,  the  more  work  will  be  done ; and  also 
that  singing  brings  happiness:  therefore  the  conclusion  was  with  such  a 
state  of  mind  there  would  be  little  time  for  the  plotting,  escaping,  upris- 
ing, or  idleness. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  Negroes  had  a splendid  iband,  known  as 
the  Washington  Cornet  Band,  which  accompanied  the  Savannah  Volun- 
teer Guards  during  the  Civil  War. 

Many  Negroes  served  as  musicians  during  the  Civil  War.  A few  of 
them  are:  William  Waters  (father  of  the  musician,  Charles  F.  Waters), 
drum  sergeant  in  the  Republic  Blues. 

From  all  indication  up  to  a few  years  ago  musically  speaking,  Savannah 
led  the  South. 

The  Negroes  in  Savannah  have  had  some  exceptionally  good  bands, 
such  as  : Savannah  Volunteer  Guard  Band  ; Middleton's  Band ; Elks  Band, 
(which  still  fights  for  existence.)  With  the  coming  of  the  World  War, 
and  the  influx  of  the  competitive  jazz  orchestras,  the  latter  are  forcing 
the  older  bands  out  of  the  picture. 
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Mr.  €harles  F.  Waters,  one  of  Savannah’s  greatest  musicians,  if  not 
tone  of  the  greatest  in  the  entire  South,  is  a cornetist  with  very  few 
equals,  and  a vocalist  of  the  first  order.  He  is  one  who  can  register  C 
above  the  staff,  and  E.  below,  full,  clear,  and  distinct.  Mr.  'Waters  i®  also 
an  author  and  composer.  His  compositions  are:  “Dark  Side  of  Love.” 
“A  Mother’s  Request,”  and  “Suffer  The  Children."  Mr.  Waters  says, 
“There  are  several  pianists,  few  organists,  there  might  be  some  violinists, 
but  very  few,  if  any  vocalists  in  Savannah.” 

There  are  quartettes,  trios  galore,  and  eighty  to  one  hundred  even 
two  hundred  voice  choruses.  These  make  up  the  special  groups  in  the 
roster  of  musical  talent  in  Savannah. 

The  Negroes  in  Savannah  can  boast  of  some  exceptionally  good  jazz 
orchestra,  e.  g.  “The  Snappy  Six"  “(Longley’s  Bon  Tons,"  “Ted  Pollen’s 
Orchestra,”  and  “The  Sunshine  Serenaders,”  etc. 

A relatively  few  Negro  choir  masters  in  Savannah  know  music  tech- 
nically. This  lack  of  musical  knowledge  is  covered  by  the  backing  of  the 
organist.  Negro  Spirituals  are  very  much  treasured  by  both  white  and 
colored,  and  are  sung  on  nearly  all  occasions.  The  concensus  of  opinion 
of  the  Savannah  musicians  on  spirituals,  is  that  there  is  an  inclination 
to  jazz  the  spirituals  by  leading  Negro  choirs  in  the  city.  Thi®  criticism 
is  a musical  impertinence,  and  a serious  indictment  on  our  people. 

*This  fact  is  substantiated  by  E.  S.  Lorenz  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  one  of 
America’s  leading  authorities  on  music.  This  organization  went  out  of 
existence  around  1882. 
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Politics 

INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  things  the  Negroes 
in  Savannah  need  most  is  partici- 
pation in  local  politics.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a se- 
rious decline  in  the  participation  of 
our  people  in  politics ; the  hope  for 
them  in  Savannah  and  Chatham 
county  grows  brighter. 

There  are  many  things  that 
have  been  achieved  by  the  colored 
people  through  politics.  The  great- 
est one  in  recent  years,  and  the 
one  they  point  at  with  pride,  is  the 
iCuyler  Street  School  for  our  child- 
ren by  a committee  of  outstanding 
citizens,  among  whom  were  first 
and  foremost,  Hon.  Sol.  C.  Johnson, 
Hon.  George  S.  Williams,  Hon.  Lu- 
cius S.  Williams.  The  latter  two 
are  deceased.  This  was  obtained 
under  Mayor  George  W.  Tiedeman. 

What  the  colored  people  need 
most  is  an  analysis  of  their  politi- 
cal strength.  I sincerely  hope  that 
the  tenets  of  your  chapter  on  this 
vital  subject  will  do  much  to  arouse 
the  latent  political  strength  of  Sa- 
vannah’s colored  ctizen®. 

POLITICS 

“A  weai xm  that  comes  down  as  still  as  snowflakes  fall  upon  the  sod : 
but  executes  a foreman's  will,  as  lightning  does  the  will  of  God ; and  from 
its  force,  nor  doors,  nor  locks  can  shield  you ; ‘tis  the  ballot  box.  ’ 

Ever  since  the  Negroes  in  Savannah  became  free  men,  participation 

in  local,  state,  and  national  politics  has  been  one  of  their  highest  am- 
bitions. With  such  an  ambition  the  Negroes  have  worked  hard  and  fast 

to  realize  these  desires. 

In  by-gone  days  Negroes  have  held  some  very  important  positions. 
Some  are,  Hon.  J.  M.  Sims,  judge  of  City  Court;  Hon.  L.  B.  Toomer,  su- 
perintendent of  Mail ; Hon.  L.  M.  Pleasant,  Hon.  Richard  W.  White,  clerk 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Chatham  County,  Colonel  John  H.  Deveaux, 
Collector  for  the  Port  of  Savannah.  Some  Negroes  were  also  members 
of  the  legislature,  clerks  in  U.  S.  Custom  House,  and  clerks  in  the  U.  S. 
Post  Office. 

Prior  to  1909  Negroes  in  (Savannah  in  regards  to  politics,  in  compari- 
son with  other  cities  and  counties  ranked  among  the  highest.  Since 
then  they  have  declined  considerably. 

There  are  few  of  the  living  people  of  color  who  have  played  a prom- 
inent part  in  politics : Peter  Jackson,  J.  G.  Lemon,  W.  iS.  Scott,  Mrs.  Geo. 
S.  Williams,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Styles  Tiaylor,  L,  B.  Toomer,  L,  M.  Pollard, 
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Mrs.  O.  L.  Mclver,  et  cetera. 

One  of  the  biggest  honors,  politically,  that  came  to  Savannah  in  re- 
cent years  was  the  election  of  Mrs.  George  S.  iWlilliams  from  Savannah 
as  National  Committeewoman  from  Georgia. 

At  present  there  are  no  political  jobs  held  by  Negroes. 

There  are  at  present  about  14,000  registered  voters  in  Savannah  and 
Chatham  county,  among  them  are  1500  colored  registered  voters. 

For  several  years  previous,  up  to  now,  Negroes  in  Savannah  ceased 
to  play  a part;  therefore,  they  faded  out  of  the  local  political  picture. 

As  this  manuscript  goes  to  the  press,  word  comes  that  the  Chatham 
lOounty  Colored  Citizen’s  Council  has  juSt  completed  a successful  regis- 
tration campaign.  News  also  comes  of  the  birth  of  the  Young  Democratic 
Club,  headed  by  T.  J.  Hopkins,  Jr.  With  these  two  organizations  much 
is  expected  in  the  wiay  of  a political  come  back. 


Social  Problems 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Negro  Year  Book  makes  its 
initial  bow  to  the  public.  Herein 
is  epitomized  the  aggregate  of  the 
of  the  present  assets  of  the  race 
group  in  Savannah  and  Chatham 
county.  It  is  presented  with  a 
view  of  informing  and  inspiring  all 
of  the  people  to  further  achieve- 
ment, as  well  a®  to  show  the  pos- 
sibilities of  our  people  under  gen- 
erous government  and  a just,  sym- 
pathetic and  approving  public  sen- 
timent. Savannah  and  Chatham 
county,  throughout  the  years,  have 
dealt  most  bountifully  to  its  col- 
ored citizens  of  its  opportunities,  its 
provisions  and  its  benefits;  and  it 
must  be  said  that  the  colored  peo- 
ple have  responded  gratefully  and 
patriotically  to  every  call  of  the 
city  and  county.  This  fine  coop- 
eration has  established  a mutual  re- 
spect, a mutual  confidence  and  a 
mutual  bond  of  sympathy  which 
will  not  be  torn  asunder  by  a sin- 
gle ripple,  and  should  not.  The 
representations  and  exhibits  contained  in  this  comprehensive  text  are  but 
the  ripe  fruits  and  good  results  of  an  established,  traditional  cooperation 
of  long  standing  here,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  white  and  black  alike. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  genuine  Americanism  that  this  volume  is  of- 
fered for  the  public  approval  This  May  15th,  1934 

J.  G.  Lemon, 
Attorney-At-Law 

INTERRACIAL  iCONDITION 

‘‘United  We  Stand— iDevided  We  Fall.” 

Ever  since  the  Negro  first  came  to  the  shores  of  Savannah,  compar- 
atively speaking,  his  relations  with  other  races  have  been  exceptionally 
good.  From  all  indications,  there  has  never  been  any  extreme  atrocities 
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perpetrated  upon  the  Negroes  as  slaves  or  as  citizens  in  Savannah. 

The  city  of  Savannah  can  proudly  and  truthfully  say  that  she  has 
never  had  a lynching.  There  is  and  has  been  a general  feeling  of  friend- 
liness, and  a high  degree  of  reciprocity  between  the  races.  Any  time 
a call  is  made  for  service,  regardless  to  who  it  is,  or  what  race,  both 
white  and  black  join  hands  and  render  the  service  needed. 

"Whenever  there  is  any  program  of  importance  to  (be. rendered,  whether 
by  the  white  or  the  colored,  invitations  are  sent  to,  and  seats  are  reserved 
for  the  other.  The  response  is  always  an  appreciable  audience. 

List  but  by  no  means  least,  Savannah  'Negroes  do  not  worry  about 
“social  equality.”  These  (Negroes  are  too  busy  trying  (to  acquire  those 
things  that  are  so  fundamentally  more  necessary  in  the  building  of  a race. 

In  this  city  of  Savannah  there  is  a committee  of  interracial  cooper- 
ation which  is  affiiliated  with  the  state  organization.  This  organization 
was  founded  by  Bishop  F1.  F.  Reese. 

The  Bishop  is  very  enthusiastic  and  optimistic  about  racial  condi- 
tions in  Savannah,  and  says,  “There  is  an  increasing  interest  and  friend- 
liness on  the  part  of  the  kindly  white  people  toward  the  colored  people.” 

ROSTER  OF  COMMITTEE 

Colored — D.  J.  Scott,  Mrs.  Pearl  L.  Smith,  Miss  M.  R.  Shivery,  Mies 
C.  'O.  McDowell,  Attorney  J.  G.  Lemon,  1S0I.  C.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Willie  Hill 
Powell,  Dr.  W.  A.  Harris,  Dr.  J.  E.  Fonvielle,  Frank  Fallen,  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Curley. 

White — Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard,  Mrs.  Mary  Cope,  Mrs.  A.  K.  Lawton,  Rev. 
Jas.  D.  Mitchell,  Bishop  F.  F.  Reese,  chairman ; Mrs.  H.  L.  Kalom,  Mrs. 
J.  iG.  iSmith,  Mrs.  Sam  Adler,  H.  B.  S’keele. 
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FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

By  iS.  A.  Jones 

iSavannah  has  ever  ibeen  a fertile 
field  for  secret  societies  among 
Negroes,  and  has  produced  many 
pioneers  in  this  branch  of  work, 
which  has  afforded  broad 
opportunities  “for  racial  uplift  and 
development,  IPerhaps  there  is  no 
other  city  in  Georgia,  or  the  South, 
with  as  many  prominent  fraternal 
leaders,  and  high  officials,  as  may 
!>e  found  living  in  iSavannah.  There 
ire  more  than  a score  of  secret  or- 
ganizations among  our  group  here, 
many  of  them  purely  local  while 
hirers  are  of  state  and  national 
scope.  They  comprise  a member- 
ship of  several  thousand,  and  own 
valuable  property.  Large  sums  of 
money  are  collected  annually  and 
disbursed  for  the  relief  and  protec- 
tion of  the  members  and  their 
families. 

These  societies  are  devoting 
much  attention  to  improving  edu- 
cational and  health  conditions,  and 
are  also  instructing  their  members 
in  thrift,  industry  and  the  duties 
of  good  citizenship.  Most  of  the 
organizations  have  suffered  a loss 
in  membership  during  recent  years 
.mainly  because  of  economic  conditions,  but  the  high  and  lofty  purposes 
underlying  'the  foundation  of  many  of  them,  and  the  unmistakable  and 
far-reaching  good  already  accomplished  by  their  existence,  fully  justify 
continued  encouragement  and  support  for  their  perpetuity  on  a wider 
and  more  modern  scale.  They  offer  peculiar  advantages  in  cultivating 
qualities  of  leadership;  practicing  parliamentary  procedure;  promoting 
racial  solidarity ; expanding  business  operations  and  increasing  employ- 
ment among  young  men  and  women. 

Among  the  more  popular  secret  orders  may  be  listed  the  Masons, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Elks,  American  Woodmen,  (Good  Samaritans,  Knights 
of  Moses,  Improved  Order  of  Samaritans,  iSt.  Joseph  Aid  Society , Eastern 
Star,  Courts  of  Oalanthe,  Knights  of  Damon,  Independent  Order  of  Good 
'Samaritans. 

The  following  include  some  of  the  grand  officers  residing  in  iSavannah  . 

i Sol.  IC.  Johnson,  /Grand  Secretary  of  Masons  and  Royal  Grand  Patron 
of  the  'Eastern  Stars ; Mrs.  Mary  H.  Jones;  Grand  Matron  of  Eastern 
Stare;  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Ayers,  Grand  Secretary  of  Endowment  of  Eastern 
Stars;  Duncan  Pringle,  Grand  Treasurer  of  Masons;  S.  A.  Jones,  Grand 
Chancellor  of  Knights  of  Pythias ; Mrs.  Mary  E.  Harper,  Grand  'Secretary 
of  Endowment,  Courts  of  Ciatantlie ; Rev.  J.  Henry  'Brown,  Grand  Chief 
of  Independent  Order  of  'Samaritans  ; Rev.  'S.  T.  Redd,  Supreme  Comman- 
der of  Knights  of  Moses  ; 'Frank  Cain,  Grand  Chief  of  Good  'Samaritans. 
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A SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  CLUB  LIFE  AMONG 
COLORED  WOMEN  OF  SAVANNAH,  GA. 

By  Mrs.  Rebecca  .Stiles  Taylor 

Olulb  life  among  colored  women  of  Savannah  dates  back  to  the  days 
following  the  Civil  War  and  has  for  its  (background  the  heroic  efforts  of 
those  consecrated  Northern  teachers  of  Beach  Institute,  who  pioneered 
culture  and  refinement  into  .Savannah’s  colored  population  both  free 
and  slave.  The  writer  represents  the  third  generation  of  women  that 
has  felt  the  refining  touch  of  what  once  was  the  most  powerful  influence 
for  good  in  this  city.  Beach  Institute  not  only  gave  impetus  to  and  en- 
couraged the  youth,  but  her  program  embraced  the  adult  as  well,  and 
under  her  influence  groups  of  women  organized  for  mission  work  and  for 
social  preferment.  As  time  passed  these  groups  became  clannish  and  sep- 
arated themselves  entirely  from  the  masses.  This  separation  became 
marked  and  gave  rise  to  an  aristocracy  that  exercised  almost  ais  mulch 
caste  as  the  people  of  India.  For  years  these  small  groups  functioned 
exclusively  out  with  the  spread  of  education  and  the  influx  of  a differ- 
ent type  of  people,  there  is  to  be  found  today  only  a semblance  of  the 
old  caste. 

While  the  classes  were  organized  for  cultural  and  refining  purposes 
together  with  social  features,  the  masses  became  interested  in  fraternal 
organizations.  These  organizations  were  usually  mixed  (the  majority, 
females  with  a few  males  who,  ias  a rule,  ruled  the  women)  and  had  for 
their  purpose  some  form  of  charity.  The  classes  kept  themselves  aloof  from 
fraternal  organizations  and  it  has  only  been  within  the  last  twenty  years 
that  they  have  condescended  to  join  and  that  has  been  to  no  great  extent. 

Savannah  being  a seaport  city,  naturally  its  people  became  cosmo- 
plolitan.  Men's  clubs  were  formed  and  to  each  attached  an  auxiliary 
of  ladies. 

Very  few  cities  of  .Savannah’s  size  can  boast  of  as  many  club  houses. 
We  believe  that  is  the  chief  reason  why  a Y.  M.  C.  ,A.  or  a Y.  W;.  O'. 
A.  has  not  lived  here.  These  clubs  of  men  and  women  have  done  excellent 
work  among  their  membership  and  in  the  community.  'Many  of  them 
exist  today  and  own  the  property  in  which  their  clubs  are  housed. 

The  first  general  movements  for  uniting  the  interest  of  (Savannahians 
in  social  service  work  were  the  Urban  League,  the  Civic  .League,  and  (Pro- 
tective League.  In  these,  men  and  women  were  united.  The  men  doing 
the!  Suiling  and  the  women  doing  the  work. 

The  churches  always  functioned  through  their  missionary  societies 
tout  these  were  chiefly  concerned  with  their  immediate  membership  and 
thd  affairs  of  their  particular  church.  We  can  recall  no  general  move- 
ment among  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

During  the  World  War,  when  the  whites  realized  that  after  all  the 
Negroes  had  a very  definite*  prfrt  to  play  in  it,  a committee  of  white  wo- 
men waited  on  iSol!  C.  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Savannah  Tribune,  who  had 
been  very  influential  in  civic  affairs  and  asked  that  he  call  a represen- 
tative* group  of  colored  women  together  to  form  an  auxiliary  to  the  Bed 
(Cross  movement  in  the  city.  This  Mr.  Johnson  did  and  at  a meeting  at 
g!t.  Philip  Church,  West  Broad  and  Charles  streets  an  organization,  to 
foe  later  known  as  the  Toussaint  l’Overture  branch  of  Savannah  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  was  set  up  with  Mrs.  Rebecca  Stiles  Taylor  as 
president.  Mrs.  Many  iSheftall  Belcher,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  'George  ,S.  Wil- 
liams, treasurer.  The  work  of  this  oganization  became  national  history. 
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Mention  must  (be  made  of  a number  of  brave  souls — white  women — the 
best  Wood  of  South  who  stood,  marched  and  worked  side  by  side  with  their 
colored  sisters,  and  gave  to  them  of  their  courage,  loyalty  and  (bigness  of 
heart: — .Mrs.  lA.  [R.  Lawton,  Mrs.  A.  H.  McDonald,  Mrs.  J.  H,  How  kins# 
and  others.  This  was  indeed  the  school  for  tile  colored  eluibwomen  of 
Sjavannah,  for  at  the  close  of  the  war,  they  were  prepared  to  organize 
among  themselves  the  (Savannah  Federation  Of  Colored  'Women’s  Clubs 
and  with  this  organization  they  have  opened  doors  that  were  hitherto 
closed  to  their  people  and  today  and  for  the  past  ten  years  they  have 
been  on  the  city  and  county’s  budget  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $500  per 
month,  receiving  and  disbursing  the  same  and  giving  monthly  itemized 
reports  to  city  and  county.  This  is  unprecedented  in  the  (North  and  in 
the  (South. 

The  Federation  united  the  classes  and  the  masses  in  the  month  of 
May,  1918,  and  established  a seven-plank  platform  as  follows : 

1 A single  standard  for  men  and  women 

2 Protection  for  inexperienced  girls  and  boys 

3 'Better  health  and  housing  conditions,  thereby  insuring  longer  lives 

4 A higher  type  of  womanhood  and  manhood 

5 Rights  and  privileges  now  denied 

6 The  use  of  the  ballot 

7 A legacy  to  posterity  of  all  things  that  tend  to  build  up  a race 
to  the  glory  and  honor  of  iGod. 

The  call  to  clubs  was  answered  by  forty-one  clubs  from  every  denom- 
ination and  from  every  walk  in  life.  The  women  felt  their  emancipation 
from  the  control  of  men  and  high-hdartedly  began  to  think,  plan  and  ex- 
ecute for  their  group.  They  made  some  mistakes,  which  was  natural 
but  the  forty-one  clubs  soon  reached  the  hundred  mark  and  became  a 
potent  factor  in  the  life  of  the  community.  Many  of  the  women  salw 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  community  and  with  their  personal  funds  con- 
nected themselves  'and  their  organization  with  the  Georgia  State  Federa- 
tion of  'Colored  Women’s  Clubs,  in  fact,  for  a number  of  years  they  took 
over  the  control  of  the  'State  Federation  which  they  enlarged  to  twenty- 
one  city  federations  and  forty  separate  clubs  in  forty  other  counties,  there- 
by, making  a total  of  sixty-one  units  in  the  state.  They  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  organization  of  the  'Southeastern  Federation  of  Col- 
ored Women’s  Clubs  which  consisted  of  twelve  southern  states,  becoming 
the  controling  influence  there.  They  entered  their  organization  into  the 
National  Association  of  Colored  Women  and  became  one  of  the  prime 
factors  in  establishing  national  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Sa- 
vannah’s City  Federation  has  functioned  in  the  National  Council  of  Wo- 
men of  the  United  (States  and  in  the  International  Council  of  Women  of 
the  World. 

Through  the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence,  Savannah’s  Federation 
has  had  six  active  presidents  and  three  honorary  presidents.  'Mrs.  Re- 
becca Stiles  Taylor,  founder  and  first  president,  active ; Mrs.  George  -S. 
Williams,  honorary ; Mrs.  Anna  0.  Whitmire,  honorary ; Mrs.  Charlotte  IS. 
Curley,  honorary,  all  for  sevice  rendered ; Mi's.  Willie  Hill  Powell,  active ; 
Mrs.  Victoria  Roberts,  active:  Mrs.  Carrie  Willis  Rivers,  active;  Mrs. 
Ophelia  Lee  Mclver,  active ; Mrs.  Fannie  Pettie,  active ; Mrs.  Rebecca, 
Stiles  Taylor,  returns  to  the  presidency. 
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(Note : Each  of  these  women  has  an  outstanding  church  record  for 
services  rendered  in  every  capacity  generally  permitted  to  women,  in  fact, 
their  church  records  equal  their  social  service  records.  While  seeing  their 
church  confines,  they  also  saw  God’s  bigger  world  outside. 

Some  major  achievements — Minors  too  numerous  to  mention: 

1  Pioneered  and  supported  “Yamacraw  Kindergarten’. 

2  Pioneered  and  established  colored  probation  officer  at  Juvenile 
tourt 

3 Pioneered  and  established  a matron  at  Women’s  Farm 

4 Pioneered  and  established  colored  worker  in  iSavannah  Family 
Welfare 

5 Operated  War  Camp  Community  Center  at  a cost  of  $2,000 

6 Spent  $300  to  secure  charter  for  Victory  Post  (IWorld  War  Vet- 
erans ) 

7 'Secured  night  school  for  ex-service  men  (500  men)  at  a cost  of 
$15,000 

8 Furnished  Y.  M.  C.  A.  quarters  and  wired  the  same  at  a cost  of 

$200 

9 Pushed  registration  and  broke  the  ‘’White  Democratic  Primary” 

10  Spent  more  than  $5,000  in  uplift  literature 

11  Conducted  citizenship  classes,  open  forums,  speakers  bureau,  house 
to  house  canvasses,  mass  meetings,  picketed  court  house,  defeated  bond 
issues 

)12  Brought  and  entertained  noted  women  speakers 

13  [Founded  and  maintain  today  the  only  child’s  clinic  for  colored 
children  and  expectant  mothers  (at  Cuyler  street  school) 

14  Promoted  the  commercial  department  at  Cuyler  and  contributed 
to  its  playgrounds 

10  Fintertained  for  its  graduates 

16  Bought,  established,  and  maintain  today  the  Chatham  Protec- 
tive Home  for  delinquent  colored  girls  at  Thunderbolt 

17  Participates  in  the  activities  of  the  Health  Center 

18  Fostered  and  contributed  largely  to  the  establishment  of  Mills  Me- 
morial, a home  for  the  infirm  and  aged 

19  Contributed  to  the  relief  work  through  its  sewing  department 

20  Cooperated  with  every  other  organization  in  the  general  uplift 
work  in  the  city  of  Savannah  and  the  state  °f  Georgia 

These  facts  we  jotted  down  hurriedly,  perhaps  we  have  left  out  some 
important  ones.  We  have  not  listed  many  names  for  it  would  necessitate 
a large  amount  of  space  to  record  the  hundreds  of  names  of  women  who 
have  and  do  constitute  the  Savannah  Federation  of  Colored  Women’s 
Clubs  and  who  worked  and  made  the  reputation  of  their  organization 
national,  in  that  it  is  held  as  an  example  by  all  of  the  club  women  of  the 
country.  Mention  is  here  made  of  its  present  secretary,  Mrs.  John  McIn- 
tosh and  its  treasurer,  Mrs.  Bosa  A.  Davis  who  are  vital  factors  in  the 
present  life  of  the  organization.  And  now 

We  have  not  feared  to  tread  the  path  that  those  we  love  have  long  sincetrod 
!We  do  not  fear  to  pass  the  gates  and  stand  before  the  living  God. 

In  this  world’s  fight  we’ve  done  our  part ; if  God  be  God,  He  knows  it  well 
He  will  not  turn  His  back  on  us  and  send  us  down  to  blackest  hell 
Because  we  have  not  prayed  aloud  and  shouted  in  the  market  place. 

’Tis  what  we  Do,  not  what  we  say,  that  makes  us  worthy  of  His  grace. 
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THE  FOX  CLUB 

This  club  was  organized  October  4,  1900.  It  has  fifty  chartered 
members.  Today  it  is  one  of  the  leading  social  clubs  in  the;  city.  The 
club  sponsors  clean  entertainments,  and  contributes  liberally  to  charity. 

The  officers  are  as  follows : Mr.  Curtis  W.  Bell,  president ; Mr.  Sam- 
uel Montgomery,  vice  president;  Mr.  W.  G.  IWdlson,  financial  secretary; 
Mr.  Oliver  Smith,  treasurer;  Mr.  A.  Milo,  superintendent  of  House;  Mr. 
Thomas  Jones,  clerk  of  order. 


THE  MUTUAL  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY  (Inc.) 

This  society  was  organized  May  IS,  1922.  it  gives  liberally  to  char- 
ity, and  requires  its  members  to  be  registered  voters  of  Chatham  county. 

The  members  are — lB.  S.  Adams,  J.  M.  Baldwin,  M.  P.  Bedgood,  J.  C'. 
Brown,  J.  A.  Brown,  R.  A.  Bryant,  F.  Cain,  treasurer ; Dr.  N.  H.  Collier, 
J.  (S.  Delaware,  IN.  E,  Dobson,  Chas.  Durant,  Dr.  J.  II.  Elberhardt,  Dr. 

N.  W.  Este,  president;  J.  J.  Edwards,  Dr.  J.  E.  Fonvielle,  O.  Fort,  Dr. 
iS.  iF.  Frazier,  J.  ,G.  iGlraves,  M.  L.  Howe,  IM.  O.  Johnston,  S.  A.  Jonies, 

O.  H.  Jordan,  €.  W.  Joyner  E.  Weathers,  J.  E.  Weston,  W.  G.  I Williams, 
H.  G.  Young,  J.  E.  Young,  iS.  A.  King,  J.  H.  Law,  Sec,  J.  McIntosh,  [Wi,  Mc- 
Neil, J.  O.  Meyers,  Dr.  iC.  C.  Middleton,  (first  president  and  honorary 
member).  Dr.  W.  E.  Moody,  J.  A.  IMonroe,  j.  B.  Parker,  tL.  M,  Pollard, 
St.  iL.  Ponder,  chaplain ; A.  T.  Pope,  L.  S.  Priester,  T.  N.  Roberts,  R.  E. 
Scott,  W.  IS.  Scott,  H.  L.  Skipper,  Dr.  E.  J.  Smith,  R.  M.  Smith,  Prof, 

P.  H.  Stone,  H.  A.  Solomon,  Prof.  A.  Tabor,  D.  Thomas,  L.  B.Toomer,  vice 
president ; J.  M. Walker. 


THE  JOLLY  TWELVE  SOCIAL  CLUB 

Organized  January  8,  1926 

The  club  holds  weekly  meetings  at  the  homes  of  the  various  members. 
This  club  sponsors  clean,  social  entertainments,  and  fosters  charitable 
activities. 

The  members  are : Miss  Addie  Breen,  president ; Mrs.  iSadie  Capers, 
vice  president;  Mrs.  Rosanna  Scarborough,  secretary;  Mrs.  Albertha  Win- 
try,  treasurer ; Mrs  Fannie  Cummings,  chaplain ; Miss  Hattie  Washington, 
chairman ; Mrs.  Florence  Ghime,  Mrs.  Mary  Sapp,  Mrs.  Sarah  Greene, 
Mrs.  Carrie  Frazier. 


THE  MUTUAL  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY 

The  society  was  organized  in  1876  on  the  principles  of  charity  and 
benevolence,  and  has  done  a remarkable  piece  of  work  during  its  forty- 
feight  years  of  existence. 

The  officers  are : Frank  Callen,  president ; S.  J.  Brown,  vice-president ; 
T.  J.  Hopkins,  secretary  ad  M.  B.  Branham,  treasurer. 
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RELIEF  AMONG  COLORED  PEOPLE 

(By  Frank  Callen) 

On  (September  30,  1931,  the  Sa- 
vannah. Chamber  of  Commerce 
Committee  on  Relief  authorized  a 
division  for  colored  people  and  des- 
ignated that  the  headquarters 
should  be  at  the  Savannah  Boys’ 
Club.  Frank  Callen  was  appoint- 
ed contact  man  by  this  same  com- 
mittee. The  following  committee 
of  colored  citizens  approved  tbe 
plans  presented  for  relief  and  serv- 
ed as  an  advisory  committee : 
Earnest  Maynor,  E.  O.  Powell,  Rev. 
J.  S.  .Stripling,  Rev.  N.  (M.  Clarke, 
H.  iS.  Stearns,  Rev.  William  Beck, 
Dan  Butler,  T.  J.  Hopkins,  jr„ 
Henry  T.  Singleton,  Charles  John- 
son. Donald  Thomas,  Dr.  C.  B.  Ty- 
son. John  IS.  Delaware,  Major  Jack- 
son.  Hiram  Gibbs,  Curtis  Bell,  Dr. 
L.  E.  Martin.  Dr.  E.  J.  'Smith,  Na- 
thaniel Branham.  Frank  A.  Dil- 
worth.  sr.,  Sol.  C.  Johnson.  S.  A. 
Jones,  B B.  Toomer,  J.  G.  Lemon. 

This  division  functioned  under 
Frank  Callen  as  manager  until  tak- 
en over  by  the  Federal  Administration.  All  the  work  of  a regular  agen- 
cy was  handled  at  this  office  with  equal  authority.  More  than  5,000  reg- 
istrations for  relief  were  made  which  later  formed  the  (basis  of  extensive 
operations.  More  than  3.000  registrations  of  men  and  more  than  2,500 
registrations  of  women  for  work.  An  employment  bureau  was  opened 
and  several  hundred  placements  made  in  families  and  business.  All 
monies  were  paid  through  this  office,  reaching  at  its  peak  for  the  period 
of  about  two  years  more  than  two  thousand  ($2.0001  dollars  a week..  So 
far  as  is  known  there  was  no  other  community  with  its  colored,  division 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  divisions,  having  full  authority  fiom 
registration  to  expenditure  of  money.  This  proved  to  be  the  well  plann- 
ed ground  work  for  the  more  extensive  operations  under  the  Federal 
Administration.  There  has  been  no  improvement  upon  the  origial  social 
set  up  of  the  colored  division  many  extensions  have  been  made. 

SAVANNAH  BOYS’  CLUB 

The  Savannah  Boys’  Club  was  organized  October  19,  1817,  by  Frank 
Callen,  probation  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Corut,  for  the  prevention  of  de- 
linquency among  underprivileged  boys.  It  is  non-sectarian,  and  supported 
entirely  by  public  contributions.  Recently  the  cty  of  Savannah  placed  the 
boys  club  on  its  charity  list,  which  means  a donation  of  $25  monthly  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  toward  general  maintenance,  operating  on  a 
minimum  budget  of  $1,500  a year. 

This  organization  has  an  enrollment  upwards  of  900  underage  hoys. 
It  is  a member  of  the  Boys’  Clubs  of  America.  It  is  now  in  ItM  orwn 
building  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Henry  |W.  Hodge.  The  present 
officers  and  board  of  directors  are:  John  S.  Delaware,  president;  Toland 
J.  Edwards,  vice  president ; Mrs.  A.  Branham,  secretary ; Mrs.  Nellie  Pol- 
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lard,  treasurer;  Frank  Fallen,  superintendent;  Dr.  Melton  D.  Bryant,  Dr. 
Albert  S.  Lafayette,  Dr.  S.  F.  Frazier,  Frank  Dilworth,  sr„  J.  E.  Zealey, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  IS.  Curley,  Miss  Emma  Quinney,  L.  M.  Bollard,  Malvern 
McNichols,  James  H.  Butler  and  Lester  B.  Johnson. 

RECENT  RELIEF  WORK 

From  all  indications  the  Negroes  were  very  well  taken  care  of  during 
the  depression  in  regards  to  relief. 

During  the  early  days  of  tbe  “Depression*1  especially  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration, the  Negroes  were  given  food  and  clothing,  and  some  jobs, 
with  the  coming  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  the  birth  of  the  N. 
R.  A.  finally  the  C.  W.  A.  the  Negroes  received  food  and  clothing  abun- 
dantly, and  new  life  was  given  Negro  labor. 

The  report  from  the  Relief  Department : 1 There  were  7,000  people 
employed  as  relief  workers  last  year.  2 There  were  1,500  Negroes  em- 
ployed. 3 There  were  50  Negro  office  workers  at  the  Relief  Headquar- 
ters. 4 There  were  30  Negro  Investigators,  <5  From  May  1933 — Mar. 
1,  1934  Chatham  County  received  about  $2,000,000  for  relief.  Tbe  Negroes 
received  approximately  two-thirds. 

Since  the  C.  W.  A.  went  out  of  existence  May  1st  up  to  date  there 
are  about  1,600  people  employed  on  work  relief  and  900  are  Negroes. 
There  are  about  2,000  Negroes  on  direct  relief. 

MILLS  MEMORIAL  HOME 

“For  The  Poor  Always  Ye  Have  With  You.*’ — iSt.  John  12:8 

When  the  Negro  Women’s  Confederation  of  Savannah,  Gia.,  had  es- 
tablished the  Detention  Home  for  Negro  Girls,  they  looked  for  new  worlds 
to  conquer.  The  idea  of  the  building  a home  for  the  aged  originated  in 
this  group.  They  planned  to  erect  this  building  directly  opposite  the 
Detention  Home.  During  a mass  meeting  Mrs.  Hodges  was  impressed 
with  their  project,  and  suggested  that  they  build  on  the  Ogeeehee  road. 
She  suggested  that  they  buy  the  land  and  she  would  erect  the  building  a* 
a memorial  to  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills. 

It  was  established  November  22,  1925  and  it  enabled  the  colored  peo- 
ple to  take  care  of  their  aged  more  efficiently  and  decreased  begging  on 
the  'Savannah  streets.  Persons  applying  for  occupancy  of  the  home  must 
be  at  least  sixty  years  old  and  must  have  no  living  relative. 

It  is  a modern,  well-equipped  plant  and  has  all  of  the  conveniences  of 
any  well-built  home.  The  inmates  enjoy  every  pleasure  which  a super- 
annuated heart  could  wish— (books,  music,  and  occasional  outings.  They 
are  looked  after  by  trained  people  who  have  studied  this  particular  kind 
of  work. 

The  Mills  Memorial  Home  is  one  of  the  charitable  institutions  in 
Savannah  which  is  philanthropically  supported  by  Mrs.  Hodge,  who  is 
back  of  all  movements  for  the  advancement  of  colored  people.  It  was 
established  November  22,  1925,  and  turned  over  to  the  colored  people  of 
.Savtafnniah  so  that  they  might  take  care  of  their  aged  people  more  effi- 
ciently and  decrease  begging  on  'Savannah  streets.  They  also  have  a 
visiting  physician  who  looks  after  their  health. 

The  home  has  around  25  rooms  which  are  clean  and  well  kept  and 
which  will  conveniently  house  38.  There  are  only  28  inmates  at  the 
present  time.  They  are  happy  and  the  people  that  take  care  of  them  seen* 
to  have  given  such  considerate  and  kind  treatment,  that  they  have. 
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CHATHAM  COUNTY  COLORED  CITIZENS  COUNCIL 

“Eternal  Vigilance  is  The  Pi  ice  of  Liberty” 

A clarion  call  was  issued  to  about  seventy-five  agencies,  'organiza- 
tions, and  key  citizens  by  Mrs.  George  S.  Williams  for  the  discussioiu 
of  urgent  and  serious  problems  affecting  the  Negro  group. 

After  several  meetings  -at  the  Carnegie  Library  on  the  'Saturday 
night  of  Ap  il  21),  1933,  the  Chatham  County  Colored  Citizens  Council 
was  organized  with  Mrs.  George  S.  Williams  as  its  president. 

The  purpose  and  set-up  as  defined  in  the  constitution  states  that  it 
stands  for  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  general  welfare  and  uplift  of  our 
people.  The  present  officers  are  as  follows : Mrs.  George  S.  Williams, 
1)  esidenf:  Dr.  M.  P.  Sessoms,  vice  president;  Atty.  J.  G«  Lemon,  executive 
gec.etary;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Styles  Taylor,  recording  secretary ; L.  B.  Toomer, 
treasurer. 

The  achievements  of  this  organization  are  many  .arid  valuable  as  well 
as  unprecedented.  Let  us  look  at  its  record  of  achievements; 

LIST  OF  ACHIEVEMENTS 

Ground  covered  at  close  of  first  year  of  €'.  C.  C.  C,  C. 

■ Larger  Employment  for  colored  people  under  CWA  and  in  Private 
Industry  • - 

Improved  Housing  and  Sanitation,  Slum  Clearance 

Improved  Recreational  Facilities  and  Swimming  pool  securing  $18,- 
700  from  government  funds,  also  $2,200  from  City  Council  as  well  as  the 
land  on  Ogeeehee  Road  ; 

Development  of  Community  Chorus 

Participation  in  President  Roosevelt’s  Visit  to  Savannah 

Participation  at  the  Tree  of  Light 

Organization  of  CWA  common  laborers 
Organization  of  Trades  and  Labor  Section  of  CiOCiC'C,  T.  J.-  Hopkins,  Jr. 
Lincoln-Douglass  Ball,  charitable  effort 

Cooperation  with  NlAjAGP  and  other  bodies 

Cooperation  on  Registration  Campaigns 

Cooperation  with  Carnegie  Library  Forum,  Ministers’  Unions,  Schools, 
Ga.  State  College  and  all  civic  bodies  W 

County-wide  membership,  without  regard  to  need  or  condition. 

Put  over  an  intensive  drive  for  registration  with  results,  Mrs.  Geo. 
S.  Williams,  general  chairman. 

IN  TIHlE  NEW  YEAR— 

’ Same  program  for  increased  industrial  opportunity,  increased  educa- 
tional 'facilities,  'Improved  Housing  and  'Health,  Registration.  Increased 
recreational  facilities,  improved  moral  and  criminal  records  among  our 
people.  Cooperation  with  all  advancement  agencies.  Appointment  of 
committees  to  make  careful  research  into  all  matters  with  a view  to  cor- 
recting existing  evils. 

Increasing  membership  until  it  embraces  entire  population. 

Establishment  of  acknowledged  leadership 
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property 

Tor  unto  every  one  that  hath  .hall  he  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance 
but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
*'Vay  even  that  which  he  hath/’^St.  Matthew  25:22 

has  cultivated*  a de'htf?  ^ ^ f°l>t  upon  the  shores  of  Savannah,  he 
desire  is  often'  r ,become  a P^Perty  owner.  In  most  eases  this 
desirt  is  often  satisfied.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  Negroes  in 

^linmneht  T Pr0perty  own€rs-  Th^  conditions  in  Savannah  restive  to 
e nquent  taxes  are  conducive  to  property  holding.  Concerning 
delmquent  taxes,  Sheriff  L.  k.  Meldrim,  says,  “There  are  no  actual  sales 
tor  delinquent  taxes  payments.  The:  e are  some  sales  for  property 
hat  are  sold  for  taxes  in  order  to  straighten  out  tangles  and  disputes  or 
to  clear  up  titles  on  properties  that  occur  from  time  to  time.” 

'the  taxable  amount  of  poperties  owned  by  Chatham  County  citizens 
are  a*  follows: 

Taxable  Properties 

Number  of  acres  return 

County  Properties $ 

City  Properties  1,976,045 

Bank  .Stocks  

Money  on  hand  4,500 

•Stock  of  goods  return  (machinery) 1.050 

Automobiles  retn  . n 46,26" 

Businesses  9.950 

(House  Furniture  31,725 

Jewelry  75 

Horses  and  mules  310 

(Cattle  , 60 

Sheep  and  goats  60 

Hogs  

Dogs  

Wagon  and  tool 

Properties  not  mentioned  (1,260 

Poll  tax  piyees  (number  of) 7,377 

Total  value  of  properties  2,579,537 

MATRIMONY 

“To  have  and  to  hold  from  this  day  forward  for  better,  for  worse, 
for  riches,  for  poverty,  for  better  and  in  health,  to  have  and  to  cherish, 
till  death  us  do  part.” 


Colored 

White 

619 

181,675 

514,197 

.$5,671,969 

.1,976.045 

34,403,738 

1 .600,928 

598,256 

1.050 

1 .794,040 

46,265 

773,654 

_ 3,1950 

1,832,056 

ow.apii 

. _ 75 

57,370 

_ 310 

11,975 

. _ GO 

32,380 

..  _ -60 

1,155 

202 

265 

7,900 

1,260 

15,490 

14,260 

,2,579,537 

50,628,144 

(iBook  of  Common  Prayer) 

Matrimony  has  always  been  a very,  very  important  factor  in  the  life 
of  Negroes.  Prior  to  1816  legal  marriages  for  Negroes  in  Savannah  were 
invalid,  and  the  newlyweds  were  given  make-believe  licenses.  These 
things,  however,  did  not  weaken  the  Negroes  who  were  urging  for  this 
all  important  factor.  When  the  barrier  p-oliibiting  legal  marriage  was 
raised,  the  Negroes  who  were  married  artificially  prior  to  this,  flocked 
down  to  the  license  office  in  masses. 

Days  of  adversities  and  depressions  take  but  little  effect  with  matri- 
mony on  the  Savannah  Negroes.  The  answer  is  that  the  majority  of 
the  Negroes  want  .a  happy  home  and  intelligent  children. 

Let  us  study  the  marriage  statistics  for  five  years: 


Ttl 

Col. 

1930 

875 

521 

1931 

818 

513 

1932 

669 

320 

1933 

854 

533 

1934 

371  (*) 

268  (*) 

*Cp  to  April  25th. 


